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E  were  nine  days  mak- 
ing  our  port,  so  light 

W^  were  the  airs  we  had 
J  to  sail  on,  so  foul  the 
t   ship's   bottom  ;   but 
early  on  the  tenth,  be- 

passed  the  head.  A  little  after,  the 
haze  lifted,  and  fell  again,  showing  us 
a  cruiser  very  close.  This  was  a  sore 
blow,  happening  so  near  our  refuge. 
There  was  a  great  debate  of  whether 
she  had  seen  us,  and  if  so  whether 
it  was  likely  they  had  recognized  the 
Sarah.  We  were  very  careful,  by  de- 
stroying every  member  of  those  crews 
we  overhauled,  to  leave  no  evidence 
as  to  our  own  persons  ;  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Sarah  herself  we  could 
not  keep  so  private  ;  and  above  all  of 
late,  since  she  had  been  foul  and  we  had 
ptirsued  many  ships  without  success,  it 
was  plain  that  her  descrijDtion  had  been 
often  published.  I  supposed  this  alert 
would  have  made  us  separate  upon  the 
instant.  But  here  again  that  original 
genius  of  Ballantrae's  had  a  surprise  in 
store  for  me.  He  and  Teach  (and  it  was 
the  most  remarkable  step  of  his  success) 
had  gone  hand  in  hand  since  the  first 
day  of  his  appointment.  I  often  ques- 
tioned him  upon  the  fact  and  never  got 
an  answer  but  once,  when  he  told  me 
he  and  Teach  had  an  understanding 
"  which  would  very  much  surprise  the 
crew  if  they  should  hear  of  it,  and  would 
sui-prise  himself  a  good  deal  if  it  was 
carried  out."  Well,  here  again,  he 
and  Teach  were  of  a  mind  ;  and  by  their 
joint  procurement,  the  anchor  was  no 
sooner  down,  than  the  whole  crew  went 
off  upon  a  scene  of  drunkenness  inde- 
scribable. By  afternoon,  we  were  a 
mere  shipful  of  lunatical  persons,  throw- 
ing of  things  overboard,  howling  of 
different  songs  at  the  same  time,  quar- 
relling and  falHng  toa"ether  and  then 
forgetting    their    quarrel   to    embrace. 


Ballantrae  had  bidden  me  drink  noth- 
ing and  feign  drunkenness  as  I  valued 
my  life ;  and  I  have  never  passed  a  day 
so  wearisomely,  lying  the  best  part  of 
the  time  upon  the  forecastle  and  watch- 
ing the  swamps  and  thickets  by  which 
our  little  basin  was  entirely  surrounded 
for  the  eye.  A  little  after  dusk,  Ballan- 
trae stumbled  up  to  my  side,  feigned  to 
fall,  with  a  drunken  laugh,  and  before 
he  got  his  feet  again,  whispered  me  to 
"  reel  down  into  the  cabin  and  seem  to 
fall  asleep  upon  a  locker,  for  there  would 
be  need  of  me  soon."  I  did  as  I  was 
told,  and  coming  into  the  cabin,  where 
it  was  quite  dark,  let  myself  fall  on  the 
first  locker.  There  was  a  man  there  al- 
ready ;  by  the  way  he  stirred  and  threw 
me  off,  I  could  not  think  he  was  much 
in  liquor  ;  and  yet  when  I  had  found 
another  place  he  seemed  to  continue  to 
sleep  on.  My  heart  now  beat  very  hard, 
for  I  saw  some  desperate  matter  was  in 
act.  Presently  down  came  Ballantrae, 
lit  the  lamp,  looked  about  the  cabin, 
nodded  as  if  pleased,  and  on  deck  again 
without  a  word.  I  peered  out  from  be- 
tween my  fingers,  and  saw  there  were 
three  of  us  slumbering,  or  feigning  to 
slumber,  on  the  lockers:  myself,  one 
Button  and  one  Grady,  both  resolute 
men.  On  deck,  the  rest  were  got  to  a 
pitch  of  revelry  quite  beyond  the  bounds 
of  what  is  human  ;  so  that  no  reasonable 
name  can  describe  the  soimds  they  were 
now  making.  I  ha.e  heard  many  a 
drunken  bout  in  my  time,  many  on  board 
that  very  Sarah,  but  never  anything  the 
least  like  this,  which  made  me  early  sup- 
pose the  liquor  had  been  tampered  with. 
It  was  a  long  while  before  these  j'ells 
and  howls  died  out  into  a  sort  of  miser- 
able moaning,  and  then  to  silence ;  and 
it  seemed  a  long  while  after  that,  before 
Ballantrae  came  down  again,  this  time 
with  Teach  upon  his  heels.  The  latter 
cursed  at  the  sight  of  us  three  upon  the 
lockers. 

"Tut,"  says  Ballantrae,  "you  might" 
fire  a  pistol  at  their  ears.  You  know 
what  stuff  they  have  been  swallowing." 
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There  was  a  hatch  iu  the  cabin  floor, 
and  under  that  the  richest  part  of  the 
booty  was  stored  against  the  day  of  di- 
vision. It  fastened  with  a  ring  and 
three  padlocks,  the  keys  (for  greater  se- 
curity) being  divided;  one  to  Teach, 
one  to  Ballantrae,  and  one  to  the  mate, 
a  man  called  Hammond.  Yet  I  was 
amazed  to  see  they  were  now  all  in  the 
one  hand  ;  and  yet  more  amazed  (still 
looking  through  my  fingers)  to  observe 
Ballantrae  and  Teach  bring  up  several 
packets,  four  of  them  in  all,  very  care- 
fully made  up  and  with  a  loop  for  car- 
riage. 

"  And  now,"  says  Teach,  "  let  us  be 
going." 

"One  word,"  says  Ballantrae.  "I 
have  discovered  there  is  another  man 
besides  yourself  who  knows  a  private 
path  across  the  swamp.  And  it  seems 
it  is  shorter  than  yours." 

Teach  cried  out,  in  that  case,  they 
were  vmdone. 

"  I  do  not  know  for  that,"  says  Ballan- 
trae. "For  there  are  several  other  cir- 
cumstances with  w'hich  I  must  acquaint 
you.  First  of  all,  there  is  no  bvillet  in 
yom-  pistols  which  (if  you  remember)  I 
was  kind  enough  to  load  for  both  of  us 
this  morning.  Secondlj^  as  there  is 
some  one  else  who  knows  a  passage, 
you  must  think  it  highly  improbable  I 
should  saddle  myself  ^ith  a  lunatic  like 
you.  Thirdly,  these  gentlemen  (who 
need  no  longer  pretend  to  be  asleep)  are 
those  of  my  party,  and  will  now  proceed 
to  gag  and  bind  you  to  the  mast  ;  and 
when  your  men  awaken  (if  they  ever  do 
awake  after  the  drugs  we  have  mingled 
in  their  liquor)  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
so  obliging  as  to  deliver  you,  and  you 
wiD  have  no  difficulty,  I  daresay,  to  ex- 
plain the  business  of  the  keys." 

Not  a  word  said  Teach,  but  looked  at 
us  like  a  frightened  baby,  as  we  gagged 
and  bound  him. 

"  Now  you  see,  you  moon-calf,"  says 
Ballantrae,  "why  we  made  four  packets. 
Heretofore  you  have  been  called  Captain 
Teach,  but  I  think  you  are  now  rather 
Captain  Learn." 

That  was  our  last  word  on  board  the 
Sarah  ;  we  four  with  our  four  packets 
lowered  ourselves  softly  into  a  skiff,  and 
left  that  ship  behind  us  as  silent  as  the 
grave,  only  for  the  moaning  of  some  of 


the  drunkards.  There  w^as  a  fog  about 
breast-high  on  the  waters  ;  so  that  But- 
ton, who  knew  the  passage,  must  stand 
on  his  feet  to  direct  our  rowing  ;  and 
this,  as  it  forced  us  to  row  gently,  was 
the  means  of  our  deliverance.  We  v\^ere 
yet  but  a  little  way  from  the  shijj,  when 
it  began  to  come  gray,  and  the  birds  to 
fly  abroad  upon  the  water.  All  of  a 
sudden,  Button  clapped  down  upon  his 
hams,  and  whispered  us  to  be  silent  for 
our  lives,  and  hearken.  Sure  enough, 
we  heard  a  little  faint  creak  of  oars  upon 
one  hand,  and  then  again,  and  further 
off,  a  creak  of  oars  upon  the  other.  It 
was  clear,  we  had  been  sighted  yester- 
day in  the  morning ;  here  were  the  cruis- 
er's boats  to  cut  us  out  ;  here  were  we 
defenceless  in  their  very  midst.  Sure, 
never  were  poor  souls  more  perilously 
placed  ;  and  as  we  lay  there  on  our  oars, 
praying  God  the  mist  might  hold,  the 
sweat  poured  from  my  brow.  Presently 
we  heard  one  of  the  boats,  where  we 
might  have  thrown  a  biscuit  in  her. 
"  Softl}^,  men,"  we  heard  an  officer 
whisper  ;  and  I  marvelled  they  covdd 
not  hear  the  drumming  of  my  heart. 

"  Never  mind  the  path,"  says  Ballan- 
trae, "  we  must  get  shelter  anyhow  ;  let 
us  pull  straight  ahead  for  the  sides  of 
the  basin." 

This  we  did  with  the  most  anxious 
precaution,  rowing,  as  best  we  could, 
upon  our  hands,  and  steering  at  i  vent- 
ure in  tlie  fog  which  was  (for  all  that) 
our  only  safety.  But  heaven  guided  us  ; 
we  touched  groimd  ki  a  thicket ;  scram- 
bled ashore  with  our  treasure  ;  and  hav- 
ing no  other  way  of  concealment,  and 
the  mist  beginning  already  to  lighten, 
hove  down  the  skiff'  and  let  her  sink. 
We  were  stiU  but  new  under  cover  when 
the  sun  rose  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  midst  of  the  basin,  a  great 
shouting  of  seamen  sjDrang  up,  and  w^e 
knew  the  Sarah  was  being  boarded.  I 
heard  afterwards  the  officer  that  took 
her  got  great  honor  ;  and  it's  true  the 
approach  was  creditably  managed,  but  I 
think  he  had  an  easy  capture  w^hen  he 
came  to  board.* 


*  Xote  by  Mr.  yfarkellar.  This  Teach  of  tlie  .^aru/i 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  celebrated  Biackbeard. 
The  dates  and  facts  by  no  means  tally.  It  is  possible  the 
second  Teach  may  have  at  once  borrowed  the  name  and 
imitated  the  more  excessive  part  of  his  manners  from  the 
first.     Even  the  Master  of  Ballantrae  could  make  admirers. 
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I  was  still  blessiug  the  saints  for  my 
•escape,  when  I  became  aware  we  were 
in  trouble  of  another  kind.  We  were 
here  landed  at  random  in  a  vast  and 
dangerous  swamp  ;  and  how  to  come  at 
a  path  was  a  concern  of  doubt,  fatigue, 
and  peril.  Dutton,  indeed,  was  of  opin- 
ion we  should  wait  until  the  shijD  was 
gone,  and  tish  up  the  skiff ;  for  any  de- 
lay would  be  more  wise  than  to  go 
blindly  ahead  in  that  morass.  One  went 
back  accordingly  to  the  basin-side  and 
(peering  through  the  thicket)  saw  the 
fog  already  quite  drunk  up  and  English 
colors  flying  on  the  Sarali,  but  no  move- 
ment made  to  get  her  under  way.  Our 
situation  was  now  very  doubtful.  The 
swamp  was  an  unhealthful  place  to  lin- 
ger in  ;  we  had  been  so  greedy  to  bring 
treasures,  that  we  had  brought  but  little 
food  ;  it  was  highly  desirable,  besides, 
that  we  should  get  clear  of  the  neigh- 
l)orhood  and  into  the  settlements,  before 
the  news  of  the  capture  went  abroad  ; 
and  against  all  these  considerations, 
there  was  only  the  peril  of  the  passage 
on  the  other  side.  I  think  it  not  won- 
derful we  decided  on  the  active  part. 

It  was  already  blistering  hot,  when 
we  set  forth  to  pass  the  marsh,  or  rather 
to  strike  the  path,  by  compass.  Dutton 
took  the  comijass,  and  one  or  other  of 
us  three  carried  his  proportion  of  the 
treasure  :  I  promise  you  he  kept  a  sharp 
eye  to  his  rear,  for  it  was  like  the  man's 
soul  that  he  must  trust  us  with.  The 
thicket  was  as  close  as  a  bush ;  the 
grormd  very  treacherous,  so  that  we 
often  sank  in  the  most  terrifying  man- 
ner, and  must  go  round  about ;  the  heat, 
besides,  was  stifling,  the  air  singularly 
heavy,  and  the  stinging  insects  abounded 
in  such  myriads  that  each  of  us  walked 
under  his  own  cloud.  It  has  often  been 
commented  on,  how  much  better  gen- 
tlemen of  birth  endvu'e  fatigvxe  than 
persons  of  the  rabble  ;  so  that  walking 
officers,  who  must  tramp  in  the  dirt  be- 
side their  men,  shame  them  by  their 
constancy.  This  was  well  to  be  observed 
in  the  present  instance  ;  for  here  were 
Ballantrae  and  I,  two  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  breeding,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  on  the  other,  Grady,  a  common 
mariner,  and  a  man  nearly  a  giant  in 
physical  strength.  The  case  of  Dutton 
is  not  in  point,  for  I  confess  he  did  as 


well  as  any  of  ixs.'^'  But  as  for  Grady 
he  began  early  to  lament  his  case,  tailed 
in  the  rear,  refused  to  carry  Dutton's 
packet  when  it  came  his  tui-n,  clamored 
continuall}'  for  rum  (of  which  we  had 
too  little)  and  at  last  even  threatened  us 
from  behind  with  a  cocked  j)istol,  rmless 
we  should  allow  him  rest.  Ballantrae 
would  have  fought  it  out,  I  believe  ;  but 
I  prevailed  with  him  the  other  way  ;  and 
we  made  a  stop  and  ate  a  meal.  It 
seemed  to  benefit  Grady  little  ;  he  was 
in  the  rear  again  at  once,  growling  and 
bemoaning  his  lot  ;  and  at  last,  hj  some 
carelessness,  not  having  followed  proj)- 
erly  in  our  tracks,  stumbled  into  a  deep 
part  of  the  slough  where  it  was  mostly 
water,  gave  some  very  dreadful  screams, 
and  before  we  could  come  to  his  aid, 
had  sunk  along  with  his  booty.  His 
fate  and  above  all  these  screams  of  his 
appalled  us  to  the  soul ;  yet  it  was  on 
the  whole  a  fortunate  circumstance  and 
the  means  of  our  deliverance.  For  it 
moved  Dutton  to  mount  into  a  tree, 
whence  he  was  able  to  perceive  and  to 
show  me,  who  had  climbed  after  him,  a 
high  piece  of  the  wood  which  was  a 
landmark  for  the  path.  He  went  for- 
ward the  more  carelessly,  I  must  sup- 
pose ;  for  presently  we  saw  him  sink  a 
little  down,  draw  up  his  feet  and  sink 
again,  and  so  twice.  Then  he  turned 
his  face  to  us,  pretty  white. 

"  Lend  a  hand,"  said  he,  "  I  am  in  a 
bad  place." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  says  Bal- 
lantrae, standing  still. 

Dutton  broke  out  into  the  most  violent 
oaths,  sinking  a  little  lower  as  he  did,  so 
that  the  mud  was  nearly  to  his  waist ; 
and  plucking  a  pistol  from  his  belt, 
"Help  me,"  he  cries,  "or  die  and  be 
damned  to  you  !  " 

"Nay,"  says  Ballantrae,  "I  did  but 
jest.  I  am  coming."  And  he  set  down 
his  own  packet  and  Dutton's,  which  he 
was  then  carrying.  "Do  not  venture 
near  till  we  see  if  you  are  needed,"  said 
he  to  me,  and  went  forward  alone  to 
where  the  man  was  bogged.  He  was 
quiet  now,  though  he  still  held  the  j^is- 
tol ;  and  the  marks  of  terror  in  his 
countenance  were  very  moving  to  behold. 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Macieliar :   Ami  is  not  chls  the  whole 
explanation  ?   since  this  Dutton,   exactly  like  the 
enjoyed  the  stimulus  of  some  responsibility. 
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"For  the  Lord's  sake,"  says  he,  "look 
sharp." 

Ballantrae  was  now  got  close  w^. 
"Keep  still,"  says  he  and  seemed  to 
consider  ;  and  then  "  Reach  out  both 
your  hands  !  " 

Button  laid  down  his  pistol,  and  so 
watery  was  the  top  surface,  that  it  went 
clear  out  of  sight ;  with  an  oath,  he 
stooped  to  snatch  it  ;  and  as  he  did  so, 
Ballantrae  leaned  forth  and  stabbed  him 
between  the  shoulders.  Up  went  his 
hands  over  his  head,  I  know  not  whether 
with  the  i^ain  or  to  ward  himseK ;  and 
the  next  moment  he  doubled  forward 
in  the  mud. 

Ballantrae  was  already  over  the  ankles, 
but  he  j)lucked  himself  out  and  came 
back  to  me,  where  I  stood  with  my  knees 
smiting  one  another.  "  The  devil  take 
you,  Francis  !  "  says  he.  "  I  believe  you 
are  a  half-hearted  fellow  after  all.  I 
have  only  done  justice  on  a  pirate.  And 
here  we  are  quite  clear  of  the  Sarah  ! 
Who  shall  now  say  that  we  have  dipped 
our  hands  in  any  irregularities  ?  " 

I  assured  him  he  did  me  injustice  ; 
but  my  sense  of  humanity  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  horridness  of  the  fact 
that  I  could  scarce  find  breath  to  an- 
swer ^vith. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "you  must  be  more 
resolved.  The  need  for  this  feUow 
ceased  when  he  had  shown  you  where 
the  path  ran  ;  and  you  cannot  deny  I 
would  have  been  daft  to  let  slip  so  fair 
an  opportunity." 

I  could  not  deny  but  he  was  right  in 
principle  ;  nor  yet  could  I  refrain  from 
shedding  tears,  of  which  I  think  no  man 
of  valor  need  have  been  ashamed ;  and 
it  was  not  until  I  had  a  share  of  the  rum 
that  I  was  able  to  proceed.  I  repeat  I 
am  far  from  ashamed  of  my  generous 
emotion ;  mercy  is  honorable  in  the 
warrior ;  and  yet  I  cannot  altogether 
censure  Ballantrae,  whose  stej)  was 
really  fortunate,  as  we  struck  the  path 
without  further  misadventure,  and  the 
same  night,  about  sundown,  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  morass. 

We  were  too  weary  to  seek  far  ;  on 
some  dry  sands  still  warm  with  the  day's 
sun,  and  close  under  a  wood  of  pines,  we 
lay  down  and  were  instantly  plunged  in 
sleep. 

I  awaked  the  next  morning  verv  earlv, 


to  find  Ballantrae  already  up  and  tam- 
pering with  the  packets  ;  not  that  at 
the  moment  I  suspected  his  good  faith  ; 
though  I  observed  the  man  to  be  con- 
fused, on  my  awaking,  and  to  begin 
with  a  sullen  spirit  a  conversation  that 
came  very  near  to  end  in  blows.  We 
were  now  cast  on  shore  in  the  southern 
jDrovinces,  thousands  of  miles  from  any 
French  settlement ;  a  dreadful  journey 
and  a  thousand  perils  lay  in  front  of 
us  ;  and  sure,  if  there  was  ever  need  for 
amity,  it  was  in  such  an  hour.  I  must 
suppose  that  Ballantrae  had  suffered  in 
his  sense  of  what  is  truly  polite  ;  in- 
deed, and  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the 
idea,  after  the  sea-wolves  we  had  consoi-t- 
ed  with  so  long ;  and  as  for  myself  he 
fubbed  me  off  unhandsomely,  and  any 
gentleman  would  have  resented  his  be- 
havior. Had  I  found  him  openly  claim 
a  greater  share,  I  might  have  let  that 
pass  ;  for  an  Irishman  is  always  gener- 
ous. But  he  gulled  me,  made  a  parade 
of  generosity,  gave  me  the  more  part 
of  the  gold  ;  and  it  was  at  last  only  by 
an  accident  and  some  boggling  in  his 
sleight  of  hand,  that  I  discovered  he 
had  kept  for  himself  some  valuable 
jewels,  worth  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pounds. 

I  told  him  in  what  light  I  saw  his 
conduct  ;  he  walked  a  little  oft',  I  fol- 
lowing to  upbraid  him  ;  and  at  last  he 
stopped  me  with  his  hand. 

"Frank,"  says  he,  "you  know  what 
we  swore  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  oath  in- 
vented would  induce  me  to  swallow  such 
exjDressions,  if  I  did  not  regard  you  with 
sincere  affection.  It  is  impossible  you 
should  doubt  me  there :  I  have  given 
proofs.  Dutton  I  had  to  take,  because 
he  knew  the  pass,  and  Grady  because 
Dutton  would  not  move  without  him  ; 
but  what  call  was  there  to  carry  you 
along?  You  are  a  perpetual  danger 
to  me  with  j^our  cursed  Iiish  tongue. 
By  rights  you  should  now  be  in  irons 
in  the  cruiser.  And  you  quarrel  with 
me  like  a  baby  for  some  trinkets ! " 

I  considered  this  one  of  the  most  un- 
handsome speeches  ever  made  ;  and  in- 
deed to  this  day  I  can  scarce  reconcile 
it  to  my  notion  of  a  gentleman  that  was 
my  friend.  I  retorted  ujDon  him  with 
his  Scotch  accent,  of  which  he  had  not 
so  much  as  some,  but  enough  to  be  very 
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barbarous  and  disgusting,  as  I  told  him 
j)lainly  ;  and  the  affair  would  have  gone 
to  a  great  length,  but  for  an  alarming 
intervention. 

We  had  got  some  way  off  upon  the 
sand.  The  place  where  we  had  slept, 
with  the  packets  lying  undone  and  the 
money  scattered  openly,  was  now  be- 
tween us  and  the  pines  ;  and  it  was  out 
of  these  the  stranger  must  have  come. 
There  he  was  at  least,  a  great  hidking 
fellow  of  the  country,  with  a  broad  axe 
on  his  shoulder,  looking  open-mouthed, 
now  at  the  treasure  which  was  just  at 
his  feet,  and  now  at  our  disputation,  in 
which  we  had  gone  far  enough  to  have 
weapons  in  our  hands.  We  had  no 
sooner  observed  him  than  he  found  his 
legs  and  made  off  again  among  the  pines. 

This  was  no  scene  to  put  our  minds 
at  rest :  a  couple  of  armed  men  in  sea- 
clothes  found  quarrelling  over  a  treas- 
tu'e,  not  many  miles  from  where  a  pirate 
had  been  captured — here  was  enough  to 
bring  the  whole  country  about  our  ears. 
The  quarrel  was  not  even  made  up  ;  it 
was  blotted  from  our  minds  ;  and  we 
got  our  packets  together  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  and  made  off,  running 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world.  But 
the  trouble  was,  we  did  not  know  in 
what  direction,  and  must  continually 
return  upon  our  steps.  Ballantrae  had 
indeed  collected  what  he  could  from 
Dutton  ;  but  it's  hard  to  travel  upon 
hearsay  ;  and  the  estuary,  which  spreads 
into  a  vast  irregular  harbor,  turned  us 
off  upon  every  side  with  a  new  stretch 
of  water. 

We  were  near  beside  ourselves  and 
already  quits  spent  with  running,  when 
coming  to  the  top  of  a  dune,  we  saw  we 
were  again  cut  off  by  another  ramifica- 
tion of  the  bay.  This  was  a  creek,  how- 
ever, very  different  from  those  that  had 
arrested  us  before  ;  being  set  in  rocks, 
and  so  precipitously  deep,  that  a  small 
vessel  was  able  to  tie  alongside,  made 
fast  with  a  hawser,  and  her  crew  had 
laid  a  plank  to  the  shore.  Here  they 
had  lighted  a  fire  and  were  sitting  at 
their  meal.  As  for  the  vessel  herself, 
she  was  one  of  those  they  build  in  the 
Bermudas. 

The  love  of  gold  and  the  great 
hatred  that  everybody  has  to  pirates 
were   motives   of   the  most   influential. 


and  would  certainly  raise  the  country  in 
our  pursuit.  Besides  it  was  now  plain 
we  were  on  some  sort  of  straggling 
peninsula  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  ; 
and  the  wrist,  or  passage  to  the  main- 
land, which  we  should  have  taken  at 
the  first,  was  by  this  time  not  improb- 
ably secured.  These  considerations  put 
us  on  a  bolder  counsel.  For  as  long  as 
we  dared,  looking  every  moment  to  hear 
sounds  of  the  chase,  we  lay  among  some 
bushes  on  the  top  of  the  dune;  and 
having  by  this  means  secured  a  little 
breatli  and  recomposed  our  aj^pearance, 
we  strolled  down  at  last,  with  a  great 
affectation  of  carelessness,  to  the  party 
by  the  fire. 

It  was  a  trader  and  his  negroes,  be- 
longing to  Albany  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  and  now  on  the  way  home 
from  the  Indies  with  a  cargo  ;  his  name 
I  cannot  recall.  AVe  were  amazed  to* 
learn  he  had  put  in  here  from  terror  of 
the  Sarah  ;  for  we  had  no  thought  our 
exploits  had  been  so  notorious.  As 
soon  as  the  Albanian  heard  she  had 
been  taken  the  day  before,  he  jumped 
to  his  feet,  gave  us  a  cup  of  spirits  for 
our  good  news,  and  sent  his  negroes  to 
get  sail  on  the  Bei-mudan.  On  our  side, 
we  profited  by  the  dram  to  become  more 
confidential,  and  at  last  offered  ourselves 
as  passengers.  He  looked  askance  at 
our  tarry  clothes  and  pistols,  and  re- 
plied civilly  enough  that  he  had  scarce 
accommodation  for  himself ;  nor  could 
either  our  prayers  or  our  offers  of 
money,  in  which  we  advanced  pretty 
far,  avail  to  shake  him. 

"  I  see  you  think  iU  of  us,"  says  Bal- 
lantrae, "  but  I  will  show  you  how  well 
we  think  of  you  by  telling  you  the  truth. 
We  are  Jacobite  fugitives,  and  there  is  a 
price  upon  our  heads." 

At  this,  the  Albanian  was  plainly 
moved  a  little.  He  asked  us  many  ques- 
tions as  to  the  Scotch  war,  which  Bal- 
lantrae very  patiently  answered.  And 
then,  with  a  wink,  in  a  vulgar  manner, 
"I  guess  you  and  youi-  Prince  Charlie 
got  more  than  you  cared  about,"  said 
he. 

"  Bedad,  and  that  we  did,"  said  I. 
"  And  my  dear  man,  I  wish  you  would 
set  a  new  example  and  give  us  just  that 
much." 

This  I  said  in  the  Irish  way,   about 
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which  there  is  allowed  to  be  something 
very  engaging.  It's  a  remarkable  thing, 
and  a  testimony  to  the  love  with  which 
owx  nation  is  regarded,  that  this  address 
scarce  ever  fails  in  a  handsome  fellow.  I 
cannot  tell  how  often  I  have  seen  a  pri- 
vate soldier  escajoe  the  horse,  or  a  beg- 
gar wheedle  out  a  good  alms,  by  a  touch 
of  the  brogue.  And  indeed,  as  soon  as 
the  Albanian  had  laughed  at  me  I  was 
pretty  much  at  rest.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, he  made  many  conditions  and  (for 
one  thing)  took  away  our  arms,  before 
he  suffered  us  aboard;  which  was  the 
signal  to  cast  off ;  so  that  in  a  moment 
after,  vv^e  were  gliding  down  the  bay  with 
a  good  breeze  and  blessing  the  name  of 
God  for  our  deliverance.  Almost  in  the 
mouth  of  the  estuary,  we  passed  the 
cniiser,  and  a  little  after,  the  jjoor  Sarah 
with  her  prize  crew  ;  and  these  were 
both  sights  to  make  us  tremble.  The 
Bermitdan  seemed  a  very  safe  place  to 
be  in,  and  our  bold  stroke  to  have  been 
fortunately  played,  when  we  were  thus 
reminded  of  the  case  of  our  companions. 
For  all  that,  we  had  only  exchanged 
traps,  jumped  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  lire,  ran  from  the  yard-arm  to  the 
block,  and  escaped  the  open  hostility  of 
the  man  of  war  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
the  doubtful  faith  of  our  Albanian  mer- 
chant. 

From  many  circumstances,  it  chanced 
we  were  safer  than  we  could  have  dared 
to  hope.  The  town  of  Albany  was  at 
that  time  much  concerned  in  contraband 
trade  across  the  desert  with  the  Indians 
and  the  French.  This,  as  it  was  highly 
illegal,  relaxed  their  loyalty,  and  as  it 
brought  them  in  relation  with  the  po- 
litest people  on  the  earth,  divided  even 
their  sympathies.  In  short  they  were 
like  all  the  smugglers  in  the  world,  spies 
and  agents  ready-made  for  either  party. 
Our  Albanian  besides  was  a  very  honest 
man  indeed,  and  very  greedy ;  and  to 
crown  our  luck,  lie  conceived  a  great 
deUght  in  our  society.  Before  we  had 
reached  the  town  of  New  York,  we  had 
come  to  a  full  agreement  :  that  he 
should  carry  us  as  far  as  Albau}'  upon 
his  ship,  and  thence  put  us  on  a  way  to 
l^ass  the  boundaries  and  join  the  French. 
For  all  this  we  were  to  pay  at  a  high 
rate  ;  but  beggars  cannot  be  choosers, 
nor  outlaws  bargainers. 


We  sailed,  then,  up  the  Hudson  Eiver, 
which,  I  protest,  is  a  very  tine  stream, 
and  put  iip  at  the  King's  Ai-ms  in  Al- 
bany. The  town  was  full  of  the  militia 
of  the  jjrovince,  breathing  slaughter 
against  the  French.  Governor  Clinton 
was  there  himself,  a  ver^'  busy  man,  and 
by  what  I  could  learn,  one  very  nearly 
distracted  by  the  factiousness  of  his  As- 
sembly. The  Indians  on  both  sides 
were  on  the  war-path  ;  we  saw  parties 
of  them  biingiug  in  prisoners  and  (what 
was  much  Avorse)  scalps,  both  male  and 
female,  for  which  they  were  paid  at  a 
fixed  rate* ;  and  I  assure  you  the  sight 
was  not  encouraging.  Altogether  we 
could  scarce  have  come  at  a  joeriod  more 
unsuitable  for  our  designs  ;  oiu-  posi- 
tion in  the  chief  inn  was  dreadfully  con- 
spicuous :  our  Albanian  fubbed  us  off 
with  a  thousand  delays  and  seemed  upon 
the  point  of  a  retreat  from  his  engage- 
ments ;  notliing  but  peril  ai)i:)eared  to 
environ  the  poor  fugitives ;  and  for 
some  time  we  drowTied  our  concern  in 
a  very  irregular  course  of  living. 

This  too  jjroved  to  be  fortunate  ;  and 
it's  one  of  the  remarks  that  fall  to  be 
made  upon  our  escape,  how  providen- 
tially our  steps  were  conducted  to  the 
very  end.  What  a  hiimiliation  to  the 
dignity  of  man !  My  philosojDhy,  the 
extraordinary  genius  of  Ballantrae,  our 
valor,  in  which  I  grant  that  we  were 
equal — all  these  might  have  proved  in- 
sufficient without  the  Divine  Blessing  on 
our  efforts.  And  how  true  it  is,  as  the 
Church  teUs  us,  that  the  Truths  of  Re- 
ligion are  after  all  quite  applicable  even 
to  daily  affairs !  At  least  it  was  in  the 
course  of  our  revelry  that  we  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  spirited  youth,  by  the 
name  of  Chew.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  of  the  Indian  traders,  very  well 
acquainted  mth  the  secret  paths  of  the 
wilderness,  needy,  dissohite,  and  by  a 
last  good  fortune,  in  some  disgrace  with 
his  family.  Him  we  persuaded  to  come 
to  our  relief  ;  he  privately  jDrovided  what 
was  needful  for  our  flight  ;  and  one  day 
we  sUjDped  out  ■  of  Albany,  without  a 
word  to  our  former  friend,  and  em- 
barked, a  little  above,  in  a  canoe. 

To  the  toils  and  perils  of  this  journey, 
it  would  require  a  pen  more  elegant  than 
mine  to  do  full  justice.  The  reader  must 
conceive  for  himself   the   dreadftd  wil- 
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(leruess  which  we  had  now  to  thread  ;  its 
thickets,  swamps,  precipitous  rocks,  im- 
petuous rivers,  and  amazing  waterfalls. 
Among  these  barbarous  scenes  we  must 
toil  all  day,  now  paddling,  now  carrying 
our  canoe  upon  our  shoulders  ;  and  at 
night  we  slept  about  a  tire,  surrounded 
by  the  howling  of  wolves  and  other  sav- 
age animals.  It  was  our  design  to  mount 
the  headwaters  of  the  Hudson,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Crown  Point  ;  where 
the  French  had  a  strong  place  in  the 
woods,  upon  Lake  Champlain.  But  to 
liave  done  this  directly  were  too  i)eril- 
ous  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  gone  upon 
by  such  a  labyrinth  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 
portages  as  makes  my  head  giddy  to  re- 
member. These  paths  were  in  ordinary 
times  entirely  desert ;  but  the  country 
was  now  up,  the  tribes  on  the  war-path, 
the  woods  full  of  Indian  scouts.  Again 
and  again  we  came  upon  these  parties, 
when  we  least  expected  them  ;  and  one 
day,  in  particular,  I  shall  never  forget ; 
how,  as  dawn  was  coming  in,  we  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  live  or  six  of 
these  painted  devils,  uttering  a  very 
dreary  soi-t  of  cry  and  brandishing  their 
hatchets.  It  passed  off  harmlessly,  in- 
deed, as  did  the  rest  of  our  encounters  ; 
for  Chew  was  well  known  and  highly 
valued  among  the  different  tribes.  In- 
deed he  was  a  very  gallant,  respectable 
young  man.  But  even  -ndtli  the  advan- 
tage of  his  companionship,  you  must  not 
think  these  meetings  were  without  sen- 
sible peril.  To  prove  friendship  on  our 
l)art  it  was  needful  to  draw  upon  our 
stock  of  rum — indeed,  under  whatever 
disguise,  that  is  the  true  business  of  the 
Indian  trader,  to  keej)  a  travelling  pub- 
lic house  in  the  forest  ;  and  when  once 
the  braves  had  got  their  bottle  of  ficaura 
(as  they  call  this  beastly  liquor)  it  be- 
hooved us  to  set  forth  and  paddle  for 
ovu'  scalps.  Once  they  were  a  little 
drimk,  good-by  to  any  sense  or  decency  ; 
they  had  but  the  one  thought,  to  get 
more  scaura  ;  they  might  easily  take  it 
in  their  heads  to  give  us  chase  ;  and  had 
we  been  overtaken,  I  had  never  written 
these  memoirs. 

We  were  come  to  the  most  critical 
portion  of  oiu'  course,  where  we  might 
equally  expect  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
French  or  English,  when  a  terrible  ca- 
lamitv  befell  us.     Chew  was  taken  sud- 


denly sick  with  symptoms  like  those  of 
jjoison,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
expired  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  We 
thus  lost  at  once  our  guide,  our  inter- 
preter, our  boatman,  and  our  j^assporte, 
for  he  was  all  these  in  one  ;  and  found 
ourselves  reduced,  at  a  blow,  to  the  most 
desperate  and  irremediable  distress. 
Chew,  who  took  a  great  pride  in  his 
knowledge,  had  indeed  often  lectured 
us  on  the  geography  ;  and  Ballanti-ae,  I 
believe,  would  listen.  But  for  my  part 
I  have  always  found  such  information 
highly  tedious  ;  and  beyond  the  fact  that 
we  were  now  in  the  country  of  the  Adi- 
rondack Indians,  and  not  so  distant  from 
our  destination,  could  we  but  have  found 
the  way,  I  was  entirely  ignorant.  The 
wisdom  of  my  course  was  soon  the  more 
apparent  ;  for  with  aU  his  pains,  Ballan- 
trae  was  no  further  advanced  than  my- 
self. He  knew  we  must  continue  to  go 
up  one  stream  ;  then,  by  way  of  a  port- 
age, down  another  ;  and  then  up  a  third. 
But  you  are  to  consider,  in  a  mountain 
coimtry,  how  many  streams  come  rolling 
in  from  every  hand.  And  how  is  a  gen- 
tleman, who  is  a  perfect  stranger  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  to  tell  any  one  of  them 
from  any  other  ?  Nor  was  this  our  only 
trouble.  We  were  great  novices,  besides, 
in  handling  a  canoe  ;  the  portages  were 
almost  beyond  our  strength,  so  that  I 
have  seen  us  sit  down  in  despair  for  half 
an  hour  at  a  time  without  one  word  ; 
and  the  apj)earance  of  a  single  Indian, 
since  we  had  now  no  means  of  sjieaking 
to  them,  would  have  been  in  all  prob- 
ability the  means  of  our  destruction. 
There  is  altogether  some  excuse  if  Bal- 
lantrae  showed  something  of  a  glooming 
disjjosition  ;  his  habit  of  imputing  blame 
to  others,  quite  as  capable  as  himself, 
was  less  tolerable,  and  his  language  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  accept.  Indeed 
he  had  contracted  on  board  the  pirate 
ship  a  manner  of  address  which  was  in 
a  high  degree  unusual  between  gentle- 
men ;  and  now,  when  you  might  say  he 
was  in  a  fever,  it  increased  upon  him 
hugely. 

The  third  day  of  these  wanderings,  as 
we  were  carrying  the  canoe  upon  a  rockj' 
portage,  she  feU  and  was  entirely  bilged. 
The  portage  was  between  two  lakes,  both 
pretty  extensive  ;  the  track,  such  as  it 
was,  opened  at  both  ends  upon  the  water. 
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and  on  both  hands  was  enclosed  by  the 
unbroken  woods  ;  and  the  sides  of  the 
lakes  were  quite  impassable  with  bog  ; 
so  that  we  beheld  ourselves  not  only  con- 
demned to  go  without  our  boat  and  the 
greater  pai-t  of  our  provisions,  but  to 
plunge  at  once  into  impenetrable  thick- 
ets and  to  desert  what  Httle  guidance 
we  still  had — the  course  ol  the  river. 
Each  stuck  his  pistols  in  his  belt,  shoul- 
dered an  axe,  made  a  pack  of  his  treasure 
and  as  much  food  as  he  could  stagger 
under ;  and  deserting  the  rest  of  our 
jjossessions,  even  to  our  swords,  which 
would  have  much  embarrassed  us  among 
the  woods,  set  forth  on  this  deplorable 
adventure.  The  labors  of  Hercules,  so 
finely  described  by  Homer,  were  a  trifle 
to  what  we  now  underwent.  Some  parts 
of  the  forest  were  perfectly  dense  down 
to  the  ground,  so  that  we  must  cut  our 
way  like  mites  in  a  cheese.  In  some 
the  bottom  was  full  of  deep  swamp,  and 
the  whole  wood  entirely  rotten.  I  have 
leaped  on  a  great  fallen  log  and  sunk  to 
the  knees  in  touchwood  ;  I  have  sought 
to  stay  myself,  in  faHing,  against  what 
looked  to  be  a  solid  tnink,  and  the  whole 
thing  has  whiffed  away  at  my  touch  like 
a  sheet  of  paper.  Stumbling,  falling, 
bogging  to  the  knees,  hewing  our  way, 
our  eyes  almost  put  out  with  twigs  and 
branches,  our  clothes  plucked  from  our 
bodies,  we  labored  all  day,  and  it  is 
doubtfid  if  we  made  two  miles.  What 
was  worse,  as  we  could  rarely  get  a  view 
of  the  country  and  were  perj^etuaUy 
jostled  from  om-  path  by  obstacles,  it  was 
impossible  even  to  have  a  guess  in  what 
direction  we  were  moving. 

A  little  before  sundown,  in  an  open 
place  with  a  stream  and  set  about  with 
barbarous  mountains,  BaUantrae  threw 
down  his  pack.  "  I  will  go  no  further," 
said  he,  and  bade  me  Hght  the  fire, 
damning  my  blood  in  terms  not  proper 
for  a  chairman. 

I  told  him  to  try  to  forget  he  had  ever 
been  a  pirate,  and  to  remember  he  had 
been  a  gentleman. 

"Are  you  mad  ?  "  he  cried.  "Don't 
cross  me  here  ! "  And  then,  shaking  his 
fist  at  the  hiUs,  "  To  think,"  cries  he, 
"  that  I  must  leave  my  bones  in  this  mis- 
erable wilderness !  Would  God  I  had 
died  upon  the  scaffold  like  a  gentle- 
■  man  !  "      This  he  said  ranting  like   an 


actor  ;  and  then  sat  biting  his  fingers 
and  staring  on  the  ground,  a  most  un- 
christian object. 

I  took  a  certain  horror  of  the  man,  for 
I  thought  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman 
should  confront  his  end  with  more  phi- 
losophy. I  made  him  no  reply,  there- 
fore, in  words  ;  and  presently  the  even- 
ing fell  so  chill  that  I  was  glad,  for  my 
own  sake,  to  kindle  a  fire.  And  yet  God 
knows,  in  such  an  open  spot,  and  the 
country  alive  with  savages,  the  act  was 
little  short  of  lunacy.  BaUantrae  seemed 
never  to  observe  me  ;  but  at  last,  as  I 
was  about  parching  a  little  corn,  he 
looked  up. 

"  Have  you  ever  a  brother  ?  "  said  he. 

"  By  the  blessing  of  heaven,"  said  I, 
"not  less  than  five." 

"I  have  the  one,"  said  he,  with  a 
strange  voice  ;  and  then  presently,  "He 
shall  pay  me  for  all  this,"  he  added. 
And  when  I  asked  him  what  was  his 
brother's  part  in  om-  distress,  "  W' hat !  " 
he  cried,  "he  sits  in  my  place,  he  bears 
my  name,  he  courts  my  wife  ;  and  I  am 
here  alone  with  a  damned  Irishman  in 
this  tooth-chattering  desert !  O,  I  have 
been  a  common  gull !  "  he  cried. 

The  exj)losion  was  in  all  ways  so  for- 
eign to  my  friend's  natiu-e,  that  I  was 
daunted  out  of  all  my  just  susceptibility. 
Sure,  an  offensive  expression,  however 
vivacious,  appears  a  wonderfully  small 
aflfair  in  circumstances  so  extreme  !  But 
here  there  is  a  strange  thing  to  be  noted. 
He  had  only  once  before  referred  to  the 
lady  with  whom  he  was  contracted.  That 
was  when  we  came  in  view  of  the  town 
of  New  York,  when  he  had  told  me,  if  all 
had  their  rights,  he  was  now  in  sight  of 
his  own  property,  for  Miss  Graeme  en- 
joyed a  large  estate  in  the  province. 
And  this  was  certainly  a  natui-al  occa- 
sion ;  but  now  here  she  was  named  a 
second  time  ;  and  what  is  surely  fit  to 
be  observed,  in  this  very  month,  which 
was  November,  '47,  and  /  believe  upon 
that  verij  day  as  we  sat  among  those  bar- 
bai'ous  mountains,  his  brother  and  Miss 
Graeme  were  married.  I  am  the  least 
superstitious  of  men  ;  but  the  hand  of 
Providence  is  here  displayed  too  openly 
not  to  be  remarked.* 


*  Note  by  Mr.  Muckellar :    A  complete  blunder :    there 
was  at  this  date  no  word  of  marriage :  see  above  in  my  own 
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The  next  day,  and  the  next,  were 
passed  in  similar  labors  ;  Ballantrae  often 
deciding  on  our  course  by  the  spinning 
of  a  coin  ;  and  once,  when  I  expostulated 
on  this  childishness,  he  had  an  odd  re- 
mark that  I  have  never  forgotten.  "I 
know  no  better  way,"  said  he,  "  to  express 
my  scorn  of  human  reason."  I  think  it 
was  the  third  day,  that  we  found  the 
body  of  a  Christian,  scalped  and  most 
abominably  mangled,  and  lying  in  a  pud- 
dle of  his  blood  ;  the  birds  of  the  desert 
screaming  over  him,  as  thick  as  flies.  I 
cannot  describe  how  dreadfully  this  sight 
aftected  us  ;  but  it  robbed  me  of  all 
strength  and  all  hope  for  this  world. 
The  same  day,  and  only  a  little  after,  we 
were  scrambling  over  a  jjart  of  the  forest 
that  had  been  burned,  when  Ballantrae, 
who  was  a  little  ahead,  ducked  suddenly 
behind  a  fallen  trunk.  I  joined  him  in 
this  shelter,  whence  we  could  look  abroad 
without  being  seen  ourselves  ;  and  in  the 
bottom  of  the  next  vale  beheld  a  large  war 
party  of  savages  going  by  across  our  line. 
There  might  be  the  value  of  a  weak  battal- 
ion present;  all  naked  to  the  waist,  blacked 
with  grease  and  soot,  and  painted  with 
white  lead  and  vermilion,  according  to 
their  beastly  habits.  They  went  one 
behind  another  like  a  string  of  geese, 
and  at  a  c^uickish  trot ;  so  that  they  took 
but  a  little  while  to  rattle  by  and  dis- 
ai^pear  again  among  the  woods.  Yet  I 
suppose  we  endured  a  greater  agony  of 
hesitation  and  suspense  in  these  few 
minutes  than  goes  usually  to  a  man's 
whole  life.  Whether  they  were  French 
or  English  Indians,  whether  they  de- 
sired scalps  or  prisoners,  Avhether  we 
should  declare  ourselves  upon  the  chance 
or  lie  quiet  and  continue  the  heart-break- 
ing business  of  our  journey :  sure,  I 
think,  these  were  questions  to  have  puz- 
zled the  brains  of  Aristotle  himself.  Bal- 
lantrae turned  to  me  with  a  face  all 
wrinkled  up  and  his  teeth  showing  in 
his  mouth,  like  what  I  have  read  of  peo- 
ple starving  ;  he  said  no  word,  but  his 
whole  appearance  was  a  kind  of  dreadful 
question  : 

(Tu  be  continued.) 
Vol.  v.— 7 


"  They  may  l)e  of  the  English  side,"  I 
whispered  ;  "  and  think,  the  best  we  could 
then  hope,  is  to  begin  this  over  again." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he  said.  "Yet  it 
must  come  to  a  pkmge  at  last."  And 
he  suddenly  plucked  ovit  his  coin,  shook 
it  in  his  closed  hands,  looked  at  it,  and 
then  lay  down  with  his  face  in  the  dust. 

Addition  hy  Jfr.  ]\IackelJa.r.  I  drop 
the  Chevalier's  narration  at  this  j^oint 
because  the  couple  quarrelled  and  sepa- 
rated the  same  day  ;  and  the  ChevaHer's 
account  of  the  quarrel  seems  to  me  (I 
must  confess)  quite  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  either  of  the  men.  Hence- 
forth, they  wandered  alone,  undergoing 
extraordinary  sufferings  ;  until  first  one 
and  then  the  other  was  picked  up  by  a 
party  from  Fort  St.  Frederick.  Only 
two  things  are  to  be  noted.  And  first 
(as  most  important  for  my  purpose)  that 
the  Master,  in  the  course  of  his  miseries 
buried  his  treasure,  at  a  point  never  since 
discovered,  but  of  wdiich  he  took  a  draw- 
ing in  his  own  blood  on  the  lining  of  his 
hat.  And  second,  that  on  his  coming 
thus  penniless  to  the  Fort,  he  was  wel- 
comed like  a  brother  by  the  Chevalier, 
who  thence  paid  his  way  to  France.  The 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Burke's  character  leads 
him  at  this  point  to  praise  the  Master 
exceedingly'  ;  to  an  eye  more  worldly 
wise,  it  would  seem  it  was  the  CheA^a- 
lier  alone  that  was  to  be  commended. 
I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  pointing 
to  this  really  very  noble  trait  of  my 
esteemed  correspondent,  as  I  fear  I  may 
have  wounded  him  immediately  before. 
I  have  refrained  from  comments  on  any 
of  his  extraordinary  and  (in  my  eyes) 
immoral  opinions,  for  I  know  him  to  be 
jealous  of  respect.  But  his  version  of 
the  quarrel  is  really  more  than  I  can  re- 
produce ;  for  I  knew  the  Master  myself, 
and  a  man  more  insusceptible  of  fear  is 
not  conceivable.  I  regret  this  oversight 
of  the  Chevalier's,  and  aU  the  more  be- 
cause the  tenor  of  his  narrative  (set 
aside  a  few  flourishes)  strikes  me  as 
hichlv  ino-enuous. 


7  i!'^W/'  "i   /'     f   j1>^- 
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TO  J.  S.  D. 

By  Christopher  P.  Crmich. 

We  love  not — you  and  I — these  winters  drear. 

Beneath  a  star  that  might  have  been  a  flower 

Of  music  and  of  verse,  some  balmy  hour, 

We  both  were  born  in  Spring,  the  self-same  year. 

Yet  now  the  winter  of  our  lives  is  near ; 

And  while  its  dull  gray  clouds  around  us  lower. 

Though  we  must  bow  beneath  their  chilling  power, 

We  wait  with  patient  faith,  and  feel  no  fear. 

Nor  shall  we  grieve  if  the  faint  sunshine  brings 

The  freezing  winds,  the  banks  of  drifting  snow  ; 

And  on  our  windows  spectral  frost-work  clings, 

And  mocks  the  plumy  flowers  of  long-ago. 

Have  not  our  hearts  full  sight  of  thoughts  and  things 

That  breathe  through  wintry  age  youth's  svunmer  glow? 


THE   MASTER   OF   BALLANTRAE. 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


IV. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PERSECUTIONS   EMDURED  BY 
MR.  HENRY. 

[OU  can  guess  on  what 
part  of  his  adventures 
the  Colonel  principal- 
ly dwelled.  Indeed, 
if  we  had  heard  it  all, 
it  is  to  be  thought  the 
current  of  this  busi- 
ness had  been  wholly 
altered  ;  but  the  pirate  ship  was  verj' 
gently  touched  upon.  Nor  did  I  hear 
the  Colonel  to  an  end  even  of  that  which 
he  was  wilb'ng  to  disclose  ;  for  Mr.  Hen- 
ry, having  for  some  while  been  plunged 
in  a  brovFB  studv.  rose  at  last  from  his 


seat  and  (reminding  the  Colonel  there 
were  matters  that  he  must  attend  to) 
bade  me  foUow  him  immediately  to  the 
office. 

Once  there,  he  sought  no  longer  to 
dissemble  his  concern,  walking  to  and 
fro  in  the  room  with  a  contorted  face, 
and  passing  his  hand  repeatedly  upon 
his  brow. 

"  We  have  some  business,"  he  began 
at  last ;  and  there  broke  off,  declared  we 
must  have  wine,  and  sent  for  a  magnum 
of  the  best.  This  was  extremely  foreign 
to  his  habitudes  ;  and  what  was  still 
more  so,  when  the  wine  had  come,  he 
gulped  down  one  glass  upon  another  like 
a  man  careless  of  appearances.  But  the 
drink  steadied  him. 

"  You  mil  scarce  be  surprised,  Mac- 
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kellar,"  says  he.  "  when  I  tell  you  that 
my  brother  (whose  safety  we  are  all  re- 
joiced to  learn)  stands  in  some  need  of 
money." 

I  told  him  I  had  misdoubted  as  much  ; 
but  the  time  was  not  very  fortunate,  as 
the  stock  was  low. 

"  Not  mine,"  said  he.  "  There  is  the 
money  for  the  mortgage." 

I  reminded  him  it  was  IVlrs.  Henry's. 

"I  will  be  answerable  to  my  wife," 
he  cried,  violently. 

"  And  then,"  said  I,  "  there  is  the 
mortgage." 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  "it  is  on  that  I 
would  consult  you. ' 

I  showed  him  how  unfortunate  a  time 
it  was  to  divert  this  money  from  its 
destination  ,  and  how  by  so  doing  we 
must  lose  the  profit  of  our  past  econ- 
omies, and  plunge  back  the  estate  into 
the  mire.  I  even  took  the  liberty  to 
plead  with  him  ;  and  when  he  still  op- 
posed me  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and 
a  bitter  dogged  smile,  my  zeal  quite  car- 
ried me  beyond  my  place.  "  This  is  mid- 
summer madness,"  cried  I  ;  "and  I  for 
one  will  be  no  party  to  it." 

"  You  speak  as  though  I  did  it  for  my 
pleasure,"  says  he.  "  But  I  have  a  child 
now  ;  and  besides  I  love  order  ;  and  to 
say  the  honest  truth,  Mackellar,  I  had 
begiin  to  take  a  pride  in  the  estates." 
He  gloomed  for  a  moment.  "  But  what 
would  you  have?  "  he  went  on.  "  Noth- 
ing is  mine,  nothing.  This  day's  news 
has  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  my  life. 
I  have  only  the  name  and  the  shadow  of 
things  ;  only  the  shadow  ;  there  is  no 
substance  in  my  rights." 

"  They  will  prove  substantial  enough 
before  the  court,"  said  I. 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  burning  eye, 
and  seemed  to  repress  the  word  upon 
his  lips  ;  and  I  repented  what  I  had  said, 
for  I  saw  that  while  he  spoke  of  the 
estates  he  had  still  a  side-thought  to  his 
marriage.  And  then,  of  a  sudden,  he 
twitched  the  letter  from  his  pocket, 
where  it  lay  all  crumpled,  smoothed  it 
violently  on  the  table,  and  read  these 
words  to  me  with  a  trembling  tongue. 
"  '  My  dear  Jacob' — This  is  how  he  be- 
gins !  "  cries  he — "  '  My  dear  Jacob,  I 
once  caDed  you  so,  you  may  remember  ; 
and  you  have  now  done  the  business, 
and  flung  my  heels  as  high  as  Criifel.' 


What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mackellar," 
says  he,  "  from  an  only  brother  ?  I  de- 
clare to  God  I  liked  him  very  well  ;  I 
was  always  stanch  to  him  ;  and  this  is 
how  he  writes  !  But  I  will  not  sit  down 
under  the  imputation — "  (walking  to 
and  fro) — "  I  am  as  good  as  he,  I  am  a 
better  man  than  he,  I  call  on  God  to 
prove  it!  I  cannot  give  him  all  the 
monstrous  sum  he  asks  ;  he  knows  the 
estate  to  be  incompetent ;  but  I  will 
give  him  what  I  have,  and  it  is  more 
than  he  expects.  I  have  borne  all  this 
too  long.  See  what  he  writes  fiu'ther 
on  ;  read  it  for  yourself  :  '  I  know  you 
are  a  niggardly  dog.'  A  niggardly  dog  ! 
I,  niggardly?  Is  that  true,  MackeUar? 
You  think  it  is  ?  "  I  really  thought  he 
would  have  struck  me  at  that.  "  O,  you 
all  think  so  !  Well,  you  shall  see,  and 
he  shall  see,  and  God  shall  see.  If  I 
ruin  the  estate  and  go  barefoot,  I  shall 
stufl'  this  bloodsucker.  Let  him  ask  all — 
all,  and  he  shall  have  it !  It  is  all  his  by 
rights.  Ah  !  "  he  cried,  "  and  I  foresaw 
all  this  and  worse,  when  he  would  not 
let  me  go."  He  poured  out  another 
glass  of  wine  and  was  about  to  carry  it 
to  his  lips,  when  I  made  so  bold  as  to 
lay  a  linger  on  his  arm.  He  stopped  a 
moment.  "  You  are  very  right,"  said 
he,  and  flung  glass  and  all  in  the  fire- 
place. "  Come,  let  us  count  the 
money." 

I  durst  no  longer  oppose  him  ;  in- 
deed I  was  very  much  affected  by  the 
sight  of  so  much  disorder  in  a  man 
usually  so  controlled  ;  and  we  sat  down 
together,  coimted  the  money,  and  made 
it  up  in  packets  for  the  greater  ease  of 
Colonel  Burke,  who  was  to  be  the 
bearer.  This  done,  Mr.  Henry  retiii-ned 
to  the  hall,  where  he  and  my  old  lord 
sat  all  night  through  with  their  guest. 

A  little  before  dawn  I  was  called  and 
set  out  with  the  Colonel.  He  would 
scarce  have  liked  a  less  responsible  con- 
voy, for  he  was  a  man  who  valued 
himself ;  nor  covdd  we  afford  him  one 
more  dignified,  for  Mr.  Henry  must  not 
appear  with  the  freetraders.  It  was  a 
very  bitter  morning  of  wind,  and  as  we 
went  down  through  the  long  shrubbery, 
the  Colonel  held  himself  muffled  in  his 
cloak. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  '*  this  is  a  great  sum  of 
money   that   your    friend   requires.      I 
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must  suppose  his  necessities  to  be  very 
great," 

"  We  must  suppose  so,"  says  he,  I 
thought  di-ily,  but  perhajDS  it  was  the 
cloak  about  his  mouth. 

"  I  am  only  a  servant  of  the  family," 
said  I.  "  You  may  deal  openly  with 
me.  I  think  we  are  likely  to  get  little 
good  by  him  ?  " 

"  My  dear  man,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  Ballantrae  is  a  gentleman  of  the  most 
eminent  natm-al  abihties,  and  a  man 
that  I  admire  and  that  I  revere,  to  the 
very  ground  he  treads  on."  And  then 
he  seemed  to  me  to  j)ause  like  one  in  a 
difficulty. 

"But  for  all  that,"  said  I,  "we  are 
likely  to  get  little  good  by  him  ?  " 

"  Sure,  and  you  can  have  it  your  own 
way,  my  dear  man,"  says  the  Colonel. 

By  this  time  we  had  come  to  the  side 
of  the  creek,  where  the  boat  awaited 
him.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sure  I 
am  very  much  your  debtor  for  all  your 
civility,  Mr.  Whatever-your-name-is  ; 
and  just  as  a  last  Avord,  and  since  you 
show  so  much  intelligent  interest,  I  will 
mention  a  small  circumstance  that  may 
be  of  use  to  the  family.  For  I  believe 
my  friend  omitted  to  mention  that  he 
has  the  largest  pension  on  the  Scotch 
Fund  of  any  refugee  in  Paris  ;  and  it's 
the  more  disgracefvd,  sir,"  cries  the 
Colonel,  warming,  "  because  there's  not 
one  dirty  penny  for  myself." 

He  cocked  his  hat  at  me,  as  if  I  had 
been  to  blame  for  this  partiahty ;  then 
changed  again  into  his  usual  swagger- 
ing civility,  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and 
set  off  down  to  the  boat,  with  the 
money  under  his  arms,  and  whistling 
as  he  went  the  pathetic  air  of  Shule 
Aroon.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
heard  that  tune  ;  I  was  to  hear  it  again, 
words  and  all,  as  you  shall  learn  ;  but  I 
remembe:"  how  that  little  stave  of  it 
rang  in  my  head,  after  the  freetraders 
had  bade  him  "  Wheesht,  in  the  deil's 
name,"  and  the  grating  of  the  oars  had 
taken  its  place,  and  I  stood  and  watched 
the  dawn  creeping  on  the  sea,  and  the 
boat  drawing  away,  and  the  lugger  ly- 
ing with  her  foresail  backed  awaiting  it. 

The  gap  made  in  our  money  was  a 
sore  embarrassment ;  and  among  other 
consequences,  it  had  this  :  that  I  must 


ride  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  raise  a 
new  loan  on  very  questionable  terms  to 
keep  the  old  afloat  ;  and  was  thus,  for 
close  upon  three  weeks,  absent  from  the 
house  of  Durrisdeer. 

What  passed  in  the  interval  I  had 
none  to  tell  me  ;  but  I  found  Mrs. 
Henry,  upon  my  return,  much  changed 
in  her  demeanor  ;  the  old  talks  with  my 
lord  for  the  most  part  pretermitted  ;  a 
certain  deprecation  visible  toward  her 
husband,  to  whom  I  thought  she  ad- 
dressed herself  more  often  ;  and  for  one 
thing,  she  was  now  greatly  wrapped  up 
in  Miss  Katharine.  You  would  think 
the  change  was  agreeable  to  Mr.  Henry. 
No  such  matter  !  To  the  contrary,  every 
circumstance  of  alteration  was  a  stab  to 
him  ;  he  read  in  each  the  avowal  of  her 
truant  fancies  : — that  constancy  to  the 
Master  of  which  she  was  proud  while 
she  supposed  him  dead,  she  had  to 
blush  for  now  she  knew  he  was  alive  : 
and  these  blushes  were  the  hated  spring 
of  her  new  conduct.  I  am  to  conceal 
no  truth  ;  and  I  will  here  say  jjlainly,  I 
think  this  was  the  jjeriod  in  which  Mr. 
Henry  showed  the  worst.  He  contained 
himseK,  indeed,  in  public  ;  but  there 
was  a  deep-seated  irritation  visible  un- 
derneath. With  me,  from  whom  he 
had  less  concealment,  he  was  often 
grossly  imjust ;  and  even  for  his  wife, 
he  would  sometimes  have  a  sharp  re- 
tort :  perhaps  when  she  had  ruffled  him 
with  some  unwonted  kindness  ;  perhaps 
upon  no  tangible  occasion,  the  mere 
habitual  tenor  of  the  man's  annoyance 
bursting  spontaneously  forth.  When 
he  would  thus  forget  himself  (a  thing 
so  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
terms  of  their  relation),  there  went  a 
shock  through  the  whole  company  ;  and 
the  pair  would  look  upon  each  other  in 
a  kind  of  j^ained  amazement. 

All  the  time  too,  while  he  was  injiu'ing 
himself  by  this  defect  of  temj)er,  he  was 
hiu'ting  his  position  by  a  silence,  of 
which  I  scarce  know  whether  to  say  it 
was  the  child  of  generosity  or  pride. 
The  freetraders  came  again  and  again, 
bringing  messengers  from  the  Master, 
and  none  departed  empty  handed.  I 
never  durst  reason  with  Mr.  Henry  ;  he 
gave  what  was  asked  of  him  in  a  kind 
of  noble  rage.  Perhaps  because  he  knew 
he  was  by  nature  inclining  to  the  parsi- 
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monious,  he  took  a  backforemost  pleas- 
ure in  the  recklessness  with  which  he 
supplied  his  brother's  exigence.  Per- 
haps the  falsity  of  the  position  would 
have  spurred  a  humbler  man  into  the 
same  excesses.  But  the  estate  (if  I  may 
say  so)  groaned  under  it ;  our  daily  ex- 
penses were  shorn  lower  and  lower  ;  the 
stables  were  emptied,  all  but  four  road- 
sters ;  servants  were  discharged,  which 
raised  a  dreadful  mm-muring  in  the 
country  and  heated  uj)  the  old  disfavor 
upon  Mr.  Henry  ;  and  at  last  the  yearly 
visit  to  Edinburgh  must  be  discontin- 
ued. 

This  was  in  1756.  You  ai-e  to  sup- 
pose that  for  seven  years  this  bloodsuck- 
er had  been  drawing  the  life's  blood  from 
Durrisdeer ;  and  that  all  this  time  my 
patron  had  held  his  peace.  It  was  an 
effect  of  devilish  malice  in  the  Master, 
that  he  addressed  Mr.  Henry  alone  upon 
the  matter  of  his  demands  ;  and  there 
was  never  a  word  to  my  lord.  The 
family  had  looked  on  wondering  at  oui- 
economies.  They  had  lamented,  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  my  patron  had  become  so 
great  a  miser  ;  a  fault  always  despicable, 
but  in  the  yotmg  abhorrent ;  and  Mr, 
Henry  was  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age. 
Still  he  had  managed  the  business  of 
Dun-isdeer  almost  from  a  boy ;  and  they 
bore  with  these  changes  in  a  silence  as 
proud  and  bitter  as  his  ovpn,  until  the 
coping  stone  of  the  Edinburgh  \dsit. 

At  this  time  I  believe  my  patron  and 
his  wife  were  rarely  together  save  at 
meals.  Immediately  on  the  back  of 
Colonel  Burke's  announcement,  Mrs. 
Henry  made  palpable  advances  ;  you 
might  say  she  had  laid  a  sort  of  timid 
court  to  her  husband  different  indeed 
from  her  former  manner  of  unconcern 
and  distance.  I  never  had  the  heart  to 
blame  Mr.  Henry  because  he  recoiled 
from  these  advances  ;  nor  yet  to  censure 
the  wife,  when  she  was  cut  to  the  quick 
by  their  rejection.  But  the  result  was 
an  entire  estrangement,  so  that  (as  I  say) 
they  rarely  spoke  except  at  meals. 
Even  the  matter  of  the  Edinburgh  visit 
was  first  broached  at  table ;  and  it 
chanced  that  IVIrs.  Henry  was  that  day 
ailing  and  querulous.  She  had  no 
sooner  understood  her  husband's  mean- 
ing, than  the  red  flew  in  her  face. 

"At   last,"     she   cried,    "this   is   too 


much  !  Heaven  knows  what  pleasure  I 
have  in  my  life,  that  I  shovdd  be  denied 
my  only  consolation.  These  shameful 
proclivities  must  be  trod  down  ;  we  are 
already  a  mark  and  an  eyesore  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  I  will  not  endure  this 
fresh  insanity." 

"  I  cannot  afford  it,"  says  Mr.  Henry. 

"  Afford  ■?  "  she  cried.  "  For  shame  ! 
But  I  have  money  of  my  own." 

"  That  is  all  mine,  madam,  by  mar- 
riage," he  snarled,  and  instantly  left  the 
room. 

My  old  lord  threw  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  he  and  his  daughter,  with- 
drawing to  the  chimney,  gave  me  a 
broad  hint  to  be  gone.  I  found  Mr. 
Henry  in  his  usual  retreat,  the  steward's 
room,  perched  on  the  end  of  the  table 
and  plunging  his  penknife  in  it,  with  a 
very  ugly  countenance. 

"  Mr.  Henry,"  said  I,  "  you  do  your- 
self too  much  injustice  ;  and  it  is  time 
this  should  cease." 

"  O  !  "  cries  he,  "  nobody  minds  here. 
They  think  it  only  natural.  I  have 
shameful  proclivities.  I  am  a  niggardly 
dog,"  and  he  drove  his  knife  up  to  the 
hilt.  "  But  I  will  show  that  fellow,"  he 
cried  with  an  oath,  "I  will  show  him 
which  is  the  more  generous." 

"  This  is  no  generosity,"  said  I,  "  this 
is  only  pride." 

"  Do  3'ou  think  I  want  morality,"  he 
asked. 

I  thought  he  wanted  help,  and  I 
sho\ild  give  it  him,  willy-nilly  ;  and  no 
sooner  was  Mrs.  Henry  gone  to  her 
room,  than  I  j)resented  myself  at  her 
door  and  sought  admittance. 

She  openly  showed  her  wonder. 
"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  Mr. 
MackeUar '?  "  said  she. 

"The  Lord  knows,  madam,"  says  I, 
"I  have  never  troubled  you  before  with 
any  freedoms  ;  but  this  thing  lies  too 
hard  upon  my  conscience,  and  it  will 
out.  Is  it  possible  that  two  people  can 
be  so  bhnd  as  you  and  my  lord  ?  and 
have  lived  all  these  years  with  a  noble 
gentleman  like  Mr.  Henry,  and  under- 
stand so  little  of  his  nature  ?  " 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Do  you  not  know  where  his  money 
goes  to  ?  his — and  yours— and  the  money 
for  the  very  wine  he  does  not  drink  at 
table  ?  "    I    went    on.       "  To   Paris — to 
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that  man  !  Eight  thousand  pounds  has 
he  had  of  us  in  seven  years,  and  my  pa- 
tron fool  enough  to  keep  it  secret !" 

"Eight  thousand  pounds!"  she  re- 
peated. "  It  is  impossible,  the  estate  is 
not  sufficient." 

"God  knows  how  we  have  sweated 
farthings  to  produce  it,"  said  I.  "  But 
eight  thousand  and  sixty  is  the  sum,  be- 
side odd  shillings.  And  if  you  can 
think  my  patron  miserly  after  that,  this 
shall  be  my  last  interference." 

"  You  need  say  no  more,  Mr.  Mackel- 
lar,"  said  she.  "You  have  done  most 
properly  in  what  you  too  modestly  call 
your  interference.  I  am  much  to 
blame  ;  you  must  think  me  indeed  a 
very  unobservant  wife  " — (looking  upon 
me  with  a  strange  smile) — "  but  I  shall 
put  this  right  at  once.  The  Master  was 
always  of  a  very  thoughtless  nature  ; 
but  his  heart  is  excellent ;  he  is  the  sovd 
of  generosity.  I  shall  write  to  him  my- 
self. You  cannot  think  how  you  have 
pained  me  by  this  communication." 

"  Indeed,  madam,  I  had  hoped  to 
have  pleased  you,"  said  I,  for  I  raged  to 
see  her  still  thinking  of  the  Master. 

"  And  pleased,"  said  she,  "and  pleased 
me  of  course." 

That  same  day  (I  will  not  say  but 
what  I  watched)  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  Mr.  Henry  come  from  his  vsdfe's 
room  in  a  state  most  unlike  himself  ; 
for  his  face  was  all  bloated  with  weep- 
ing, and  yet  he  seemed  to  me  to  walk 
upon  the  air.  By  this,  I  was  sm-e  his 
wife  had  made  him  fiill  amends  for 
once;  "Ah,"  thought  I  to  m^^self,  "I 
have  done  a  brave  stroke  this  day." 

On  the  morrow,  as  I  was  seated  at 
my  books,  Mr.  Henry  came  in  softly  be- 
hind me,  took  me  by  the  shoulders  and 
shook  me  in  a  manner  of  playfulness. 
"  I  find  you  are  a  faithless  fellow  after 
aU,"  says  he  ;  which  was  his  only  refer- 
ence to  my  part,  but  the  tone  he  spoke 
in  was  more  to  me  than  any  eloquence 
of  protestation.  Nor  was  this  aU  I  had 
effected  ;  for  when  the  next  messenger 
came  (as  he  did  not  long  afterwards) 
from  the  Master,  he  got  nothing  away 
with  him  but  a  letter.  For  some  while 
back,  it  had  been  I  myself  who  had  con- 
ducted these  affairs  ;  Mr.  Henry  not 
setting  pen  to  paper,  and  I  only  in  the 
dry  est   and    most    formal   terms.     But 


this  letter  I  did  not  even  see  ;  it  would 
scarce  be  pleasant  reading,  for  Mr. 
Henry  felt  he  had  his  wife  behind  him 
for  once,  and  I  observed,  on  the  day  it 
was  dispatched,  he  had  a  very  gratified 
expression. 

Things  went  better  now  in  the  fam- 
ily, though  it  could  scarce  be  pretended 
they  went  well.  There  was  now  at  least 
no  misconception  ;  there  was  kindness 
upon  all  sides  ;  and  I  believe  my  patron 
and  his  wife  might  again  have  dravpn 
together,  if  he  could  have  pocketed  his 
pride,  and  she  forgot  (what  was  the 
ground  of  all)  her  brooding  on  another 
man.  It  is  wonderful  how  a  private 
thought  leaks  out ;  it  is  wonderful  to 
me  now,  how  we  should  all  have  fol- 
lowed the  current  of  her  sentiments  ; 
and  though  she  bore  herself  quietly, 
and  had  a  very  even  disposition,  yet  we 
should  have  known  whenever  her  fancy 
ran  to  Paris.  And  would  not  any  one 
have  thought  that  my  disclosure  must 
have  rooted  up  that  idol  ?  I  think  there 
is  the  devil  in  women  :  all  these  years 
passed,  never  a  sight  of  the  man,  little 
enough  kindness  to  remember  (by  all 
accounts)  even  while  she  had  hinn,  the 
notion  of  his  death  intervening,  his 
heartless  rapacity  laid  bare  to  her  :  that 
aU  should  not  do,  and  she  must  still 
keep  the  best  place  in  her  heart  for  this 
accursed  fellow,  is  a  thing  to  make  a 
plain  man  rage.  I  had  never  much  nat- 
ural sympathy  for  the  passion  of  love  ; 
but  this  unreason  in  my  patron's  wife 
disgusted  me  outright  with  the  whole 
matter.  I  remember  checking  a  maid, 
because  she  sang  some  bairnly  kickshaw 
while  vay  mind  was  thus  engaged  ;  and 
XQ.J  asperity  brought  about  my  ears  the 
enmity  of  all  the  petticoats  about  the 
house  ;  of  which  I  recked  very  little, 
but  it  amused  Mr.  Henry,  who  rallied 
me  much  upon  our  joint  unpopularity. 
It  is  strange  enough  (for  my  own 
mother  was  certainly  one  of  the  salt  of 
the  earth  and  my  Aunt  Dickson,  who 
paid  my  fees  at  the  University,  a  very 
notable  woman)  but  I  have  never  had 
much  toleration  for  the  female  sex,  pos- 
sibly not  much  understanding  ;  and  be- 
ing far  from  a  bold  man,  I  have  ever 
shunned  their  company.  Not  only  do 
I  see  no  cause  to  regret  this  diffidence 
in  myself,  but  have  invariably  remarked 
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the  most  uubappy  consequences  follow 
those  who  were  less  wise.  80  much  I 
thought  proper  to  set  down,  lest  I  show 
myself  vmjust  to  Mrs.  Henry.  And  be- 
sides the  remark  arose  naturally,  on  a 
reperusal  of  the  letter  which  was  the 
next  step  in  these  affairs,  and  reached 
me  to  my  sincere  astonishment  by  a  pri- 
vate hand,  some  week  or  so  after  the 
departure  of  the  last  messenger. 

Letter  from  Colonel  Bitrke   (afterwards 
Chevalier)  TO  Mr.  Mackellar. 

Troyes  IX  Champagne, 
July  12,  1756. 

My  Dear  Sir: — You  will  doubtless  be  sur- 
prised to  receive  a  communication  from  one  so 
little  known  to  you  ;  but  on  the  occasion  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  rencounter  you  at  Durris- 
deer,  I  remarked  you  for  a  young  man  of  a 
solid  gravity  of  character:  a  qualification  which 
I  profess  I  admire  and  revere  next  to  natural 
genius  or  the  bold  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  sol- 
dier. I  was  besides  interested  in  the  noble 
family  which  you  have  the  honor  to  serve  or  (to 
speak  more  by  the  book)  to  be  the  humble  and 
respected  friend  of  ;  and  a  conversation  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  have  with  you  very  early  in  the 
morning  has  remained  much  upon  my  mind. 

Being  the  other  day  in  Paris,  on  a  visit  from 
this  famous  city  where  I  am  in  garrison,  I  took 
occasion  to  inquire  your  name  (which  I  profess 
I  had  forgot)  at  my  friend,  the  Master  of  B.  ; 
and  a  fair  opportunity  occurring,  I  write  to  in- 
form you  of  what's  new. 

The  Master  of  B.  (when  we  had  last  some 
talk  of  him  together)  was  in  receipt,  as  I  think 
I  then  told  you,  of  a  highly  advantageous  pen- 
sion on  the  Scots  Fund.  He  next  received  a 
company,  and  was  soon  after  advanced  to  a 
regiment  of  his  own.  My  dear  Sir,  I  do  not  of- 
fer to  explain  this  circumstance  ;  any  more 
than  why  I  myself,  who  have  rid  at  the  right 
hand  of  Princes,  should  be  fubbed  off  with  a 
pair  of  colors  and  sent  to  rot  in  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  province.  Accustomed  as  I  am 
to  courts,  I  cannot  but  feel  it  is  no  atmosphere 
for  a  plain  soldier  ;  and  I  could  never  hope  to 
advance  by  similar  means,  even  could  I  stoop 
to  the  endeavor.  But  our  friend  has  a  par- 
ticular aptitude  to  succeed  by  the  means  of 
ladies  ;  and  if  all  be  true  that  I  have  heard,  he 
enjoyed  a  remarkable  protection.  It  is  like 
this  turned  against  him  ;  for  when  I  had  the 
honor  to  shake  him  by  the  hand,  lie  was  but 
newly  released  from  the  Bastile  where  he  had 
been  cast  on  a  sealed  letter  ;  and  though  now 
released,  has  both  lost  his  regiment  and  his  pen- 
sion. My  dear  Sir,  the  loyalty  of  a  plain  Irish- 
man will  ultimately  succeed  in  the  place  of 
craft ;  as  I  am  sure  a  gentleman  of  your  probity 
will  agree. 

Now,  Sir,  the  M.nster  is  a  man  whose  genius 
I  admire  beyond  expression,  and  besides  he  is 
my  friend  ;  but  I  thought  a  little  word  of  this 
revolution   in  his  fortunes    would   not    come 


amiss,  for  in  my  opinion,  the  man's  desperate. 
He  spoke  when  I  saw  him  of  a  trip  to  India 
(whither  I  am  myself  in  some  hope  of  accom- 
panying my  illustrious  countryman,  Mr.  Lally)  ; 
but  for  this  he  would  require  (as  I  understood) 
more  money  than  was  readily  at  his  command 
You  m&y  have  heard  a  military  proverb  ;  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  make  a  bridge  of  gold  to  a 
flying  enemy  V  I  trust  you  will  take  my  mean- 
ing ; — and  I  subscribe  myself,  with  proper  re- 
spects to  my  Lord  Durrisdeer,  to  his  son,  and 
to  the  beauteous  Mrs.  Durie. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
Francis  Burke. 

This  missive  I  carried  at  once  to  Mr. 
Henry  ;  and  I  think  there  was  but  the  one 
thought  between  the  two  of  us :  that  it 
had  come  a  week  too  late.  I  made  haste 
to  send  an  answer  to  Colonel  Burke,  in 
which  I  begged  him,  if  he  should  see  the 
Master,  to  assure  him  his  next  messenger 
would  be  attended  to.  But  with  all  my 
haste  I  was  not  in  time  to  avert  what  was 
impending  ;  the  arrow  had  been  drawn, 
it  must  now  fly.  I  could  almost  doubt 
the  power  of  providence  (and  certainly 
His  will)  to  stay  the  issue  of  events  ;  and 
it  is  a  strange  thought,  how  many  of  us 
had  been  storing  up  the  elements  of  this 
catastrophe,  for  how  long  a  time,  and 
with  how  bHnd  an  ignorance  of  what  we 
did. 

From  the  coming  of  the  Colonel's  let- 
ter, I  had  a  spyglass  in  my  room,  began 
to  drop  questions  to  the  tenant  folk,  and 
as  there  was  no  great  secrecy  observed 
and  the  freetrade  (in  our  part)  went 
by  force  as  much  as  stealth,  I  had  soon 
got  together  a  knowledge  of  the  signals 
in  use,  and  knew  pretty  well  to  an  hour 
when  any  messenger  might  be  expected. 
I  say  I  questioned  the  tenants  ;  for  with 
the  traders  themselves,  desperate  blades 
that  went  habitually  armed,  I  could  never 
bring  myself  to  meddle  willingly.  In- 
deed, by  what  proved  in  the  sequel  an 
unhappy  chance,  I  was  an  object  of 
scorn  to  some  of  these  braggadocios  ; 
who  had  not  only  gratified  me  with  a 
nickname,  but  catching  me  one  night 
upon  a  by-path  and  being  all  (as  they 
would  have  said)  somewhat  merry,  had 
caused  me  to  dance  for  their  diversion. 
The  method  employed  was  that  of  crueUy 
chipping  at  my  toes  with  naked  cutlasses, 
shouting  at  the  same  time  "  Square- 
Toes "  ;   and   though  they   did   me  no 
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bodily  mischief,  I  was  noue  the  less  de- 
plorably affected,  and  was  indeed  for 
several  days  confined  to  my  bed  :  a 
scandal  on  the  state  of  Scotland  on 
which  no  comment  is  required. 

It  happened  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov- 
ember 7th,  in  this  same  imfortunate 
year,  that  I  espied,  during  my  walk,  the 
smoke  of  a  beacon  fire  upon  the  Muc- 
kleross.  It  was  drawing  near  time  for 
my  return  ;  but  the  uneasiness  uj)on  my 
spirits  was  that  day  so  great,  that  I  must 
burst  through  the  thickets  to  the  edge 
of  what  they  call  the  Craig  Head.  The 
sun  was  already  down,  but  there  was 
still  a  broad  light  in  the  west,  which 
showed  me  some  of  the  smugglers  tread- 
ing out  their  signal  fire  upon  the  Ross, 
and  in  the  bay  the  lugger  lying  with  her 
sails  brailed  up.  She  was  plainly  but 
new  come  to  anchor,  and  yet  the  skiff 
was  already  lowered  and  puUing  for  the 
landing  place  at  the  end  of  the  long- 
shrubbery.  And  this  I  knew  could  sig- 
nify but  one  thing,  the  coming  of  a 
messenger  for  Durrisdeer. 

I  laid  aside  the  remainder  of  my  ter- 
rors, clambered  down  the  brae — a  place 
I  had  never  ventured  through  before, 
and  was  hid  among  the  shore-side 
thickets  in  time  to  see  the  boat  touch. 
Captain  Crail  himself  was  steering,  a 
thing  not  usual ;  by  his  side  there  sat 
a  passenger ;  and  the  men  gave  way 
with  difficulty,  being  hampered  with 
near  upon  half  a  dozen  portmanteaus, 
great  and  small.  But  the  business  of 
landing  was  briskly  carried  through  ; 
and  presently  the  baggage  was  all 
tumbled  on  shore,  the  boat  on  its  re- 
turn voyage  to  the  lugger,  and  the  pas- 
senger standing  alone  upon  the  point  of 
rock,  a  tall,  slender  figure  of  a  gentleman, 
habited  in  black,  with  a  sword  by  his 
side  and  a  walking  cane  upon  his  wrist. 
As  he  so  stood,  he  waved  the  cane  to 
Captain  Crail  by  way  of  salutation,  Avith 
something  both  of  grace  and  mockery 
that  wrote  the  gesture  deeply  on  my 
mind. 

No  sooner  was  the  boat  away  with  my 
sworn  enemies,  than  I  took  a  sort  of 
half  courage,  came  forth  to  the  margin 
of  the  thicket,  and  there  halted  again, 
my  mind  being  greatly  pulled  about 
between  natural  difiidence  and  a  dark 
foreboding  of    the    truth.      Indeed    I 


might  have  stood  there  swithering  all 
night,  had  not  the  stranger  turned,  spied 
me  through  the  mists,  which  were  be- 
ginning to  fall,  and  waved  and  ci'ied  on 
me  to  draw  near.  I  did  so  with  a  heart 
like  lead. 

"  Here,  my  good  man,"  said  he,  in  the 
English  accent,  "here  are  some  things 
for  Durrisdeer." 

I  was  now  near  enough  to  see  him,  a 
very  handsome  figure  and  countenance, 
swarthy,  lean,  long,  with  a  quick,  alert, 
black  look,  as  of  one  who  was  a  fighter 
and  accustomed  to  command  ;  uj)on  one 
cheek  he  had  a  mole,  not  unbecoming  ; 
a  large  diamond  sparkled  on  his  hand  ; 
his  clothes,  although  of  the  one  hue, 
were  of  a  French  and  foppish  design  ; 
his  ruffles,  which  he  wore  longer  than 
common,  of  exquisite  lace  ;  and  I  won- 
dered the  more  to  see  him  in  such  a 
guise,  when  he  was  but  newly  landed 
from  a  dirty  smuggling  lugger.  At  the 
same  time,  he  had  a  better  look  at  me, 
toised  me  a  second  time  sharply,  and 
then  smiled. 

"I  wager,  my  friend,"  says  he,  "that 
I  know  both  your  name  and  yoxir  nick- 
name. I  divined  these  very  clothes 
upon  your  hand  of  writing,  Mr.  Mac- 
kellar," 

At  these  words  I  fell  to  shaking. 

"  O,"  says  he,  "  \on  need  not  be  oiraid 
of  me.  I  bear  no  malice  for  your  tedi- 
ous letters  ;  and  it  is  my  piu-pose  to  em- 
ploy you  a  good  deal.  You  may  call  me 
Mr.  Bally  ;  it  is  the  name  I  have  as- 
sumed ;  or  rather  (since  I  am  addressing 
so  great  a  j)recision)  it  is  so  I  have  cur- 
tailed my  own.  Come  now,  pick  up 
that  and  that" — indicating  two  of  the 
portmanteaus.  "  That  will  be  as  much 
as  you  are  fit  to  bear,  and  the  rest  can 
very  well  wait.  Come,  lose  no  more 
time,  if  you  please." 

His  tone  was  so  cutting  that  I  man- 
aged to  do  as  he  bid  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct, my  mind  being  all  the  time  quite 
lost.  No  sooner  had  I  picked  up  the 
portmanteaus,  than  he  turned  his  back 
and  marched  off  through  the  long  shrub- 
bery ;  where  it  began  already  to  be 
dusk,  for  the  wood  is  thick  and  ever- 
green. I  followed  behind,  loaded  almost 
to  the  dust,  though  I  profess  I  was  not 
conscious  of  the  burden  ;  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  monstrosity  of  this  re- 
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turn  and  my  mind  flying  like  a  weaver's 
shuttle. 

On  a  sudden  I  set  the  portmanteaus 
to  the  ground  and  halted.  He  tui-ned 
and  looked  back  at  me. 

"Well?  "said  he. 

"  You  are  the  Master  of  Ballantrae  ?  " 

"You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  ob- 
serve," says  he,  "that  I  have  made  no 
secret  with  the  astute  Mackellar." 

"And  in  the  name  of  God,"  cries  I, 
"  what  brings  3'ou  here '?  Go  back,  while 
it  is  yet  time." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  he.  "  Your  mas- 
ter has  chosen  this  way,  and  not  I ;  but 
since  he  has  made  the  choice,  he  (and 
you  also)  must  abide  by  the  result.  And 
now  pick  up  these  things  of  mine,  which 
you  have  set  down  in  a  very  boggy 
place,  and  attend  to  that  which  I  have 
made  your  business." 

But  I  had  no  thought  now  of  obe- 
dience ;  I  came  straight  up  to  him. 
"  If  nothing  will  move  you  to  go  back," 
said  I ;  "  though  siu-e,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, any  Christian  or  even  any 
gentleman  would  scruple  to  go  for- 
ward.    .     .     ." 

"These  are  gratifying  expressions," 
he  threw  in. 

"  If  nothing  will  move  you  to  go  back," 
I  continued,  "  there  are  still  some  decen- 
cies to  be  observed.  Wait  here  with 
youi-  baggage,  and  I  will  go  forward  and 
prepare  your  family.  Your  father  is  an 
old  man  ;  and — "  I  stumbled  —  "  there 
are  decencies  to  be  observed." 

"Truly,"  said  he,  "this  Mackellar  im- 
proves upon  acquaintance.  But  look 
you  here,  my  man,  and  understand  it 
once  for  all — you  waste  your  breath 
upon  me,  and  I  go  my  own  way  with  in- 
evitable motion." 

"  Ah  !  "  says  I.  "  Is  that  so  ?  We 
shall  see  then  !  " 

And  I  tui-ned  and  took  to  my  heels 
for  Dvurrisdeer.  He  clutched  at  me  and 
cried  out  angrily,  and  then  I  believe  I 
heard  him  laugh,  and  then  I  am  certain 
he  pursued  me  for  a  step  or  two,  and  (I 
suppose)  desisted.  One  thing  at  least 
is  sure,  that  I  came  but  a  few  minutes 
later  to  the  door  of  the  great  house, 
nearly  strangled  for  the  lack  of  breath 
but  quite  alone.  Straight  up  the  stair  I 
ran,  and  burst  into  the  haU,  and  stopped 
before  the  family  without  the  jDower  of 


speech ;  but  I  must  have  carried  my 
story  in  my  looks  for  they  rose  out  of 
their  places  and  stared  on  me  like 
changelings. 

'■He  has  come,"  I  panted  out  at  last. 

"  He  ?  "  said  Mr.  Henry. 

"  Himself,"  said  I. 

"  My  son ?"  cried  my  lord.  "Impru- 
dent, impnident  boy  !  O,  could  he  not 
stay  where  he  was  safe  !  " 

Never  a  word  said  Mrs.  Heniy  ;  nor 
did  I  look  at  her,  I  scarce  knew  why. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  with  a  very 
deejD  breath,  "  and  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  left  him  in  the  long  shi-ubbery," 
said  I. 

"  Take  me  to  him,"  said  he. 

So  we  went  out  together,  he  and  I, 
without  another  word  from  any  one  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  gravelled  plot,  en- 
countered the  Master  stroUing  up,  whist- 
ling as  he  came  and  beating  the  air  with 
his  cane.  There  was  still  light  enough 
overhead  to  recognize  though  not  to  read 
a  countenance. 

"Ah,  Jacob!"  says  the  Master.  "So 
here  is  Esau  back." 

"James,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  "for  God's 
sake,  call  me  by  my  name.  I  will  not 
pretend  that  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ;  but 
I  would  fain  make  you  as  welcome  as  I 
can  in  the  house  of  our  fathers." 

"Or  in  my  house?  or  ?/o»?-s  .^"  says 
the  Master.  "  Which  was  you  about  to 
say  ?  But  this  is  an  old  sore,  and  we 
need  not  rub  it.  If  you  would  not 
share  with  me  in  Paris,  I  hope  you  will 
yet  scarce  deny  your  elder  brother  a 
corner  of  the  fire  at  Diu-risdeer  ?  " 

"That  is  very  idle  speech,"  replied 
Mr.  Henry.  "  And  you  imderstand  the 
power  of  your  position  excellently  well." 

"Why,  I  believe  I  do,"  said  the  other 
with  a  little  laugh.  And  this,  though 
they  had  never  touched  hands,  was  (as 
we  may  say)  the  end  of  the  brothers' 
meeting  ;  for  at  this,  the  Master  turn- 
ed to  me  and  bade  me  fetch  his  bag- 
gage. 

I,  on  my  side,  turned  to  Mr.  Henry 
for  a  confirmation  ;  perhaps  with  some 
defiance. 

"  As  long  as  the  Master  is  here,  Mr. 
MackeUar,  you  will  very  much  oblige 
me  by  regtirding  his  wishes  as  you  would 
my  own,"  says  Mr.  Henry.  "We  are 
constantly  troubling  you  :  wiU  you  be 
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so  good  as  send  one  of  the  servants  ?  " — 
with  an  accent  on  the  word. 

If  this  speech  were  anything  at  all,  it 
was  surely  a  well  deserved  reproof  upon 
the  stranger  ;  and  yet,  so  devilish  was 
his  impudence,  he  twisted  it  the  other 
way. 

"  And  shall  we  be  common  enough  to 
say  '  Sneck  up  ?  '  "  inquires  he,  softly, 
looking  upon  me  sideways. 

Had  a  kingdom  depended  upon  the  act, 
I  could  not  have  trusted  myself  in 
words  ;  even  to  call  a  servant  was  be- 
yond me  ;  I  had  rather  sei-ve  the  man 
myself  than  speak  ;  and  I  turned  away 
in  silence  and  went  into  the  long  shrub- 
bery, with  a  heart  full  of  anger  and  de- 
spair. It  was  dark  under  the  trees,  and 
I  walked  before  me  and  forgot  what 
business  I  was  come  upon,  till  I  near 
broke  my  shin  on  the  portmanteaus. 
Then  it  was  that  I  remarked  a  strange 
particular  ;  for  whereas  I  had  before 
carried  both  and  scarce  observed  it,  it 
was  now  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  man- 
age one.  And  this,  as  it  forced  me  to 
make  two  journeys,  kept  me  the  longer 
from  the  hall. 

When  I  got  there  the  business  of  wel- 
come was  over  long  ago  ;  the  company 
was  already  at  supper  ;  and  by  an  over- 
sight that  cut  me  to  the  quick,  my  place 
had  been  forgotten.  I  had  seen  one  side 
of  the  Master's  return  :  now  I  was  to 
see  the  other.  It  was  he  who  first  re- 
marked my  coming  in  and  standing 
back  (as  I  did)  in  some  annoyance.  He 
jumped  from  his  seat. 

"  And  if  I  have  not  got  the  good  Mac- 
kellar's  place  !  "  cries  he.  "  John,  lay 
another  for  Mr.  Bally  ;  I  protest  he  will 
disturb  no  one,  and  your  table  is  big 
enough  for  all." 

I  could  scarce  credit  my  ears  ;  nor 
yet  my  senses  when  he  took  me  by  the 
shoulders  and  thrust  me  laughing  into 
my  own  place  ;  such  an  affectionate  play- 
fulness was  in  his  voice.  And  while 
John  laid  the  fresh  place  for  him  (a 
thing  on  which  he  still  insisted)  he  went 
and  leaned  on  his  father's  chair  and 
looked  down  upon  him,  and  the  old 
man  turned  about  and  looked  upwards 
on  his  son,  with  such  a  pleasant  mutual 
tenderness,  that  I  could  have  carried  my 
hand  to  my  head  in  mere  amazement. 

Yet  all  was  of  a  piece.     Never  a  harsh 


word  fell  from  him,  never  a  sneer  showed 
ujjon  his  Up.  He  had  laid  aside  even 
his  cutting  English  accent,  and  spoke 
with  the  kindly  Scots  tongue,  that  sets  a 
value  on  affectionate  words  ;  and  though 
his  manners  had  a  graceful  elegance 
mighty  foreign  to  our  ways  in  Durris- 
deer,  it  was  still  a  homely  courtliness, 
that  did  not  shame  but  flattered  us.  All 
that  he  did  throughout  the  meal,  indeed, 
drinking  wine  with  me  with  a  notable 
respect,  turning  about  for  a  pleasant 
word  with  John,  fondling  his  father's 
hand,  breaking  into  little  merry  tales  of 
his  adventures,  calling  up  the  past  with 
happy  reference — all  he  did  was  so  be- 
coming, and  himself  so  handsome,  that  I 
could  scarce  wonder  if  my  loi'd  and  Mrs. 
Henry  sat  about  the  board  with  radiant 
faces,  or  if  John  waited  behind  with 
dropping  tears. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  over,  Mrs. 
Henry  rose  to  withdraw. 

"This  was  never  your  way,  Alison," 
said  he. 

"It  is  my  way  now,"  she  replied  : 
which  was  notoriously  false,  "  and  I  wiU 
give  you  a  good-night,  James,  and  a  wel- 
come— from  the  dead,"  said  she,  and  her 
voice  drooped  and  trembled. 

Poor  Mr.  Henry,  who  had  made  rather 
a  heavy  figure  through  the  meal,  was 
more  concerned  than  ever  :  pleased  to 
see  his  wife  withdraw,  and  yet  half  dis- 
pleased, as  he  thought  upon  the  cause 
of  it ;  and  the  next  moment  altogether 
dashed  by  the  fervor  of  her  speech. 

On  my  part,  I  thought  I  was  now  one 
too  many  ;  and  was  stealing  after  Mrs. 
Henry,  when  the  Master  saw  me. 

•"Now,  Mr.  Mackellar,"  says  he,  "I 
take  this  near  on  an  unfriendliness.  I 
cannot  have  you  go  :  this  is  to  make  a 
stranger  of  the  prodigal  son — and  let 
me  remind  you  where — in  his  own 
father's  house  !  Come,  sit  ye  down,  and 
drink  another  glass  with  Mr.  Bally." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Mackellar,"  says  my 
lord,  "  we  must  not  make  a  stranger 
either  of  him  or  you.  I  have  been  tell- 
ing my  son,"  he  added,  his  voice  bright- 
ening as  usual  on  the  word,  "  how  much 
we  valued  all  your  friendly  service." 

So  I  sat  there  silent  till  my  usual 
hour  ;  and  might  have  been  almost  de- 
ceived in  the  man's  nature,  but  for  one 
passage  in  which  his  perfidy  appeared 
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too  plain.  Here  was  the  passage ;  of 
which,  after  what  he  knows  of  the 
brothers'  meeting,  the  reader  shall  con- 
sider for  himself.  Mr.  Henry  sitting- 
somewhat  dully,  in  spite  of  his  best  en- 
deavors to  carry  things  before  my  lord, 
up  jumps  the  Master,  passes  about  the 
board,  and  claps  his  brother  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Come,  come,  Hairry  lad,"  says  he, 
with  a  broad  accent  such  as  thej'  must 
have  used  together  when  they  were 
boys,  "you  must  not  be  downcast  be- 
cause your  brother  has  come  home. 
All's  yours,  that's  sure  enough,  and  lit- 
tle I  grudge  it  you.  Neither  must  you 
grudge  me  my  place  beside  my  father's 
fire." 


"  And  that  is  too  true,  Henry,"  says 
my  old  lord  with  a  little  frown,  a  thing 
rare  with  him.  "  You  have  been  the 
elder  brother  of  the  parable  in  the  good 
sense  ;  you  must  be  careful  of  the 
other." 

"I  am  easily  put  in  the  wrong,"  said 
Mr.  Henry. 

"  Who  puts  you  in  the  wrong  ?  "  cried 
my  lord,  I  thought  very  tartly  for  so 
mild  a  man.  "You  have  earned  my 
gratitude  and  your  brother's  many 
thousand  times  ;  you  may  count  on  its 
endurance  ;  and  let  that  suffice." 

"  Ay,  Harry,  that  you  may,"  said  the 
Master ;  and  I  thought  Mr.  Henry 
looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of  wilduess 
in  his  eye. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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By  George  Hitchcock. 
INTEEIOKS  AND   BRIC-A-BEAC. 


1    : 

1£ 


THE  fascinating  country  of  Terburg 
and  De  Hoog  is  still  much  as  they 
left  it.  Their  mysteriously  artistic,  rich- 
toned  land,  enclosed  within  the  walls  of 
houses  or  courtyards,  has  not  changed 
to  any  great  extent  during  the  centuries 
since  the  hands  of  these  most  character- 
istic of  all  Dutch  masters  were  stilled  in 
death  ;  and  much  as  they  made  of  it,  it 
still  shows  many  new  and  interesting 
features. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Dutch  school 
finds  its  greatest  masters  in  the  j^ainters 
of  interiors,  for  no  more  paintable  or 
artistic  houses  ever  existed,  judged  from 
their  works,  or  from  the  examples  of 
their  subjects  which  time  has  spared  to 

*See  also  a  paper  by  the  same  author  in  Scribner's 
Magazine  for  August,  1887. 


US.  The  wealth,  political  freedom,  and 
artistic  character  of  the  people  tend  to 
make  the  sixteenth  century  in  Holland 
memorable  through  all  history,  in  hav- 
ing given  not  only  the  delightful  Dutch 
school  of  art  to  the  world  but  to  Hol- 
land a  precious  inheritance  of  loving 
artistic  labor,  which  has  fiUed  the  land 
with  the  most  pleasing  objects  of  domes- 
tic use,  and  made  it  the  richest  mine  of 
the  bric-a-brac  himter,  and  which  thovigh 
fast  disappearing  still  gives  a  hint  to  all 
manufactures. 

The  Dutch,  though  a  sturdy  race, 
have  ever  taken  their  chief  comfort 
within  doors,  which  their  treacherous 
though  picturesque  climate  has  made 
necessary,  and  the  outcome  of  which 
has   been    as  well  the   adornment  and 
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beautifying  of  the  iuterior  aud  the  ob-  winter  twilight  man}-  a  plough-lian- 
jects  of  domestic  use  as  the  foundation  die  has  been  lovingly  decorated  with 
of  a  distinctive  school  of  art,  which  has  a  simple  spiral  serving  the  double  pur- 
immortalized  this  tendency.  jDOse  of  grip  and  ornament ;  the  churn- 
That  Holland  has  entirely  escaped  the  dasher  ending  in  a  rude  though  charm- 
commonplace  utilitar- 
ian spirit  of  our  own 
times  is  too  much  to 
expect,  but  to  this  wind- 
swept, half-submerged 
corner  of  the  earth  it 
has  been  last  to  come  ; 
and  when  even  the 
grand  canal  of  Venice 
is  cursed  by  an  iron 
bridge  it  would  be  un- 
natural if  "  bent- wood  " 
furniture  and  imitation 
tile  wall-paper  were  not 
seen  among  real  tiled 
walls  and  beside  the 
dignified  natural  lines 
of  wood  in  decoration 
and  furniture ;  but  there 
lurks  in  many  an  object 
still  undiscovered  of 
the  collector,  or  treas- 
lu-ed  even  against  per- 
suasive oifers,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  really 
honest  and  beautiful 
work,  that  no  artist 
need  be  ashamed  to  rep- 
resent, though  the  modern  painter  of 
tasteless  ugliness  should  scoff. 

The  main  cause  of  this  siu-\-ival  is 
found  in  the  exceedingly  conservative 
spirit  of  the  race,  which  dislikes  to  part 
from  the  beaten  track  ;  what  if,  for  ex- 
amjDle,  "  oiu-  skim-milk  cheese  is  being 
driven  from  the  markets  by  the  richer 
cream  cheeses  of  our  rivals ;  our  ancestors 
ruled  the  markets  with  such  cheese,  and 
so  it  is  good  enough  for  us,"  says  the 
modern  Dutch  farmer,  which  illustrates 
the  spirit  of  one  who  has  saved  so  much 
history  for  our  present  use  ;  for  in  re- 
taining the  methods  he  has  also  retain- 
ed the  tools  of  the  craft,  and  many  of 
the  accompaniments  of  an  early  and 
idyllic  period  of  agriculture,  before  the 
advent  of  the  violent  vermilion  mowing- 
machines,  vicious  looking  hay  machines, 
steam  churns,  and  a  host  of  hideous  in- 
artistic monsters. 

Whoever  saw  the  tongue  of  a  "  sulky- 
plough  "  carved  ?     But  in  the  long,  still 


ingly  cut  Hollandish  lion,  done  over  the 
dull  glow  of  the  turf  fire,  is  much  more 
beautiful  than  a  steam  churn,  no  matter 
how  much  red  paint  a  hasty  manu- 
facturer has  had  stencilled  upon  it  ;  and 
they  are  still  in  use,  with  the  spade, 
the  honest  pitchfork,  hand-rake,  and 
straight  scythe-handle,  all  ornamented 
rudely  but  w^ell,  and  all  most  grateful  to 
a  painter  in  composing  j^astoral  pict- 
ui-es. 

In  color  again,  these  primitive  in- 
struments are  never  inharmonious  : 
painted  in  soft  greens  and  blues,  a 
carving  picked  out  in  red  or  yellow 
here  aud  there,  w^ith  a  real  feeling  for 
color,  and  showing  thought  and  care  in 
the  choice  and  arrangement. 

The  interiors  of  the  churches  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  burghers'  and  farm- 
ers' dwellings  are  to  a  gi'eat  extent  un- 
touched, and  yet  not  decayed  to  the 
point  of  being  merely  pictui-esque,  mere- 
ly ciuestions  of  tone  ;  there  is  yet  much 
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N  all  the  miserable 
business  that  now  fol- 
lowed, I  have  foui^ 
questions  that  I  asked 
myself  often  at  the 
time  and  ask  myself 
still.  Was  the  man 
moved  by  a  particu- 
lar sentiment  against 
Mr.  Henry  ?  or  by  what  he  thought  to 
be  his  interest  ?  or  by  a  mere  delight  in 
cruelty  such  as  cats  disj^lay  and  theolo- 
gians tell  us  of  the  devil  ?  or  by  what 
he  would  have  called  love  ?  My  com- 
mon opinion  halts  among  the  three  first ; 
but  perhaps  there  lay  at  the  spring  of 
his  behavior  an  element  of  all.  As 
thus :  Animosity  to  Mr.  Henry  would 
explain  his  hateful  usage  of  him  Avhen 
they  were  alone  ;  the  interests  he  came 
to  serve  would  explain  his  very  different 
attitude  before  my  lord  ;  that  and  some 
Sluice  of  a  design  of  gallantry,  his  care 
to  stand  well  with  Mrs.  Henry  ;  and  the 
pleasure  of  malice  for  itself,  the  pains  he 
was  continually  at  to  mingle  and  o^Dpose 
these  lines  of  conduct. 

Partly  because  I  was  a  very  open 
friend  to  my  patron,  partly  because  in 
my  letters  to  Paris  I  had  often  given 
myself  some  freedom  of  remonstrance, 
I  was  included  in  his  diabolical  amuse- 
ment. When  I  was  alone  with  him,  he 
pursued  me  with  sneers ;  before  the 
family,  he  used  me  with  the  extreme  of 
friendly  condescension.  This  was  not 
only  painful  in  itself ;  not  only  did  it 
put  me  continually  in  the  wrong  ;  but 
there  was  in  it  an  element  of  insult  in- 
describable. That  he  should  thus  leave 
me  out  in  his  dissimulation,  as  though 
even  my  testimony  were  too  despicable 
to  be  considered,  galled  me  to  the  blood. 
But  what  it  was  to  me  is  not  worth  no- 
tice. I  make  but  memorandum  of  it 
here  ;  and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  it 
had  one  good  result,  and  gave  me  the 
quicker  sense  of  Mr.  Henry's  martyr- 
dom. 


It  was  on  him  the  burthen  fell.  How 
was  he  to  respond  to  the  public  ad- 
vances of  one  who  never  lost  a  chance  of 
gibing  him  in  private  ?  How  was  he  to 
smile  back  on  the  deceiver  and  the  in- 
sulter  ?  He  was  condemned  to  seem  un- 
gracious. He  was  condemned  to  silence. 
Had  he  been  less  proud,  had  he  sjDoken, 
w4io  would  have  credited  the  truth  ? 
The  acted  calumny  had  done  its  work  ; 
VLij  lord  and  Mrs.  Henry  were  the  daily 
witnesses  of  what  went  on  ;  they  could 
have  sworn  in  court  that  the  Master  was 
a  model  of  long-suffering  good-nature, 
and  Mr.  Henry  a  pattern  of  jealousy 
and  thanklessness.  And  ugly  enough  as 
these  must  have  appeared  in  any  one, 
they  seemed  tenfold  uglier  in  Mr.  Henry; 
for  w^ho  could  forget  that  the  Master  lay 
in  jjeril  of  his  life,  and  that  he  had  al- 
ready lost  his  mistress,  his  title,  and  his 
fortime  ? 

"  Henry,  will  you  ride  with  me  ? " 
asks  the  Master  one  day. 

And  Mr.  Henry,  who  had  been  goaded 
by  the  man  all  morning,  raps  out:  "I 
will  not." 

"  I  sometimes  wish  you  would  be 
kinder,  Henry,"  says  the  other,  wistfully. 

I  give  this  for  a  specimen  ;  but  such 
scenes  befell  continually.  Small  won- 
der if  Mr.  Henr}'  was  blamed  ;  small 
wonder  if  I  fretted  myself  into  some- 
thing near  ujDon  a  biHous  fever  ;  nay, 
and  at  the  mere  recollection  feel  a  bit- 
terness in  my  blood. 

Sure,  never  in  this  world  was  a  more 
diabolical  contrivance  :  so  perfidious,  so 
simple,  so  impossible  to  combat.  And 
yet  I  think  again,  and  I  think  always, 
Mrs.  Henry  might  have  read  between 
the  lines  ;  she  might  have  had  more 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  nature  ; 
after  all  these  years  of  marriage,  she 
might  have  commanded  or  captured 
his  confidence.  And  my  old  lord  too, 
that  very  watchful  gentleman,  where 
was  all  his  observation?  But  for  one 
thing,    the    deceit   was   practised   by  a 
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master  baud,  aud  might  liave  gulled  au 
augel.  For  auother  (iu  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Heury),  I  have  observed  there  are  no 
persons  so  far  away  as  those  who  are 
both  married  and  estranged,  so  that 
they  seem  out  of  earshot  or  to  have  no 
common  tongue.  For  a  third  (in  the 
case  of  both  of  these  spectators),  they 
were  blinded  by  old,  ingrained  predilec- 
tion. And  for  a  fourth,  the  risk  the 
Master  was  supposed  to  stand  "in  (sup- 
posed, I  say— you  will  soon  hear  why) 
made  it  seem  the  more  ungenerous  to 
criticise  ;  and  keeping  them  in  a  perpet- 
ual tender  solicitude  about  his  life, 
blinded  them  the  more  effectually  to  his 
faults. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  I  per- 
ceived most  clearly  the  effect  of  manner, 
and  Avas  led  to  lament  most  deeply  the 
plainness  of  my  own.  Mr.  Henry  had 
the  essence  of  a  gentleman  ;  when  he 
was  moved,  when  there  was  any  call  of 
circumstance,  he  could  play  his  part 
with  dignity  and  spirit ;  lavit  in  the 
day's  commerce  (it  is  idle  to  deny  it)  he 
fell  short  of  the  ornamental.  The  Mas- 
ter (on  the  other  hand)  had  never  a 
movement  but  it  commended  him.  So 
it  befell,  that  when  the  one  appeared 
gracious  and  the  other  imgracious,  ever}' 
trick  of  their  bodies  seemed  to  call  out 
confirmation.  Nor  that  alone  :  but  the 
more  deeply  Mr.  Henry  floundered  iu 
his  brother's  toils,  the  more  clownish  he 
grew  ;  and  the  more  the  Master  enjoyed 
his  spiteful  entertainment,  the  more  en- 
gagingly, the  more  smilingly  he  went  ! 
So  that  the  plot,  by  its  own  scojie  and 
l^rogress,  furthered  and  confirmed  itself. 

It  was  one  of  the  man's  arts  to  use  the 
peril  in  which  (as  I  say)  he  was  supposed 
to  stand.  He  spoke  of  it  to  those  who 
loved  him  with  a  gentle  pleasantry, 
which  made  it  the  more  touching.  To 
Mr.  Henrv,  he  used  it  as  a  cruel  weapon 
of  offence.  I  remember  his  laying  his 
finger  on  the  clean  lozenge  of  the  painted 
Avindow,  one  day  when  we  three  were 
alone  together  in  the  hall.  "  Here  went 
your  lucky  guinea,  Jacob,"  said  he.  And 
when  Mr.  Henry  onty  looked  upon  him 
darkly,  "  O,"  he  added,  "you  need  not 
look  such  impotent  malice,  my  good 
fly.  You  can  be  rid  of  your  spider 
when  you  please.  How  long,  O  Lord  ? 
When    are   you  to    be  wrought  to  the 


point  of  a  denunciation,  scrupulous 
brother  ?  It  is  one  of  my  interests  in 
this  dreary  hole.  I  ever  loved  experi- 
ment." Still  Mr.  Henry  only  stared 
upon  him  with  a  glooming  brow,  and  a 
changed  color ;  and  at  last  the  Master 
broke  out  in  a  laugh  and  clai)ped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  calling  him  a  sulky 
dog.  At  this  my  patron  leaped  back 
with  a  gesture  I  thought  very  danger- 
ous ;  and  I  must  supjDose  the  Master 
thought  so  too  ;  for  he  looked  the  least 
in  the  world  discountenanced,  and  I  do 
not  remember  him  again  to  have  laid 
hands  on  Mr.  Henry. 

But  though  he  had  his  peril  always  on 
his  lijjs  in  the  one  way  or  the  other,  I 
thought  his  conduct  strangelj'  incau- 
tious, and  began  to  fancy  the  govern- 
ment (who  had  set  a  price  upon  his 
head)  was  gone  sound  asleep.  I  will 
not  deny  I  was  tempted  with  the  wish  to 
denounce  him  ;  but  two  thoughts  with- 
held me  :  one,  that  if  he  were  thus  to 
end  his  life  upon  an  honorable  scaffold, 
the  man  would  be  canonized  for  good  in 
the  minds  of  his  father  and  my  patron's 
wife  ;  the  other,  that  if  I  was  anyway 
mingled  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Henry  him- 
self would  scarce  escape  some  glancings 
of  suspicion.  And  in  the  meanwhile 
our  enemy  went  in  and  out  more  than 
I  could  have  thought  possible,  the  fact 
that  he  was  home  again  was  buzzed 
about  aU  the  countryside  ;  and  yet  he 
was  never  stirred.  Of  all  these  so-many 
and  so-different  persons  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  presence,  none  had 
the  least  greed  (as  I  used  to  sajs  in  my 
annoyance)  or  the  least  loyalty  ;  and  the 
man  rode  here  and  there — fully  more 
welcome,  considering  the  lees  of  old  im- 
l)opularity,  than  Mr.  Henry — and  con- 
sidering the  freetraders,  far  safer  than 
myself. 

Not  but  what  he  had  a  trouble  of  his 
own  ;  and  this,  as  it  brought  about  the 
gravest  consequences,  I  must  now  re- 
late. The  reader  will  scarce  have  for- 
gotten Jessie  Brown  ;  her  way  of  life 
was  much  among  the  smuggling  party  ; 
Captain  Crail  himself  was  of  her  inti- 
mates ;  and  she  had  early  word  of  Mr. 
Bally's  presence  at  the  house.  In  my 
opinion  she  had  long  ceased  to  care  two 
straws  for  the  Master's  person  ;  but  it 
was  become  her  habit  to  connect  herself 
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continually  with  the  Master's  name ; 
that  was  the  ground  of  all  her  play-act- 
ing ;  and  so,  now  when  he  was  back,  she 
thought  she  owed  it  to  herself  to  grow 
a  haunter  of  the  neighborhood  of  Diu-- 
risdeer.  The  Master  could  scarce  go 
abroad  but  she  was  there  in  wait  for 
him  ;  a  scandalous  figure  of  a  woman, 
not  often  sober  ;  hailing  him  wildly  as 
"her  bonny  laddie,"  quoting  pedlar's 
poetry,  and  as  I  receive  the  story,  even 
seeking  to  weep  upon  his  neck.  I  own 
I  rubbed  my  hands  over  this  persecu- 
tion ;  but  the  Master,  who  laid  so  much 
upon  others,  was  himself  the  least  pa- 
tient of  men.  There  were  strange  scenes 
enacted  in  the  policies.  Some  say  he 
took  his  cane  to  her,  and  Jessie  fell  back 
upon  her  former  weapon,  stones.  It  is 
certain  at  least  that  he  made  a  motion  to 
Captain  Crail  to  have  the  woman  tre- 
panned, and  that  the  Captain  refused 
the  proposition  with  uncommon  vehe- 
mence. And  the  end  of  the  matter  was 
victory  for  Jessie.  Money  was  got  to- 
gether ;  an  interview  took  place  in  which 
my  proud  gentleman  must  consent  to  be 
kissed  and  wept  upon  ;  and  the  woman 
was  set  up  in  a  pubUc  of  her  own,  some- 
where on  Solway  side  (but  I  forget 
where)  and  by  the  only  news  I  ever  had 
of  it,  extremely  ill-frequented. 

This  is  to  look  forward.  After  Jessie 
had  been  but  a  little  while  upon  his 
heels,  the  Master  comes  to  me  one  day 
in  the  steward's  ofiice,  and  with  more 
civility  than  usual,  "  Mackellar,"  says 
he,  "there  is  a  damned  crazy  wench 
comes  about  here.  I  cannot  well  move 
in  the  matter  myself,  which  brings  me 
to  you.  Be  so  good  as  see  to  it :  the 
men  must  have  a  strict  injunction  to 
drive  the  wench  away." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  trembling  a  little,  "you 
can  do  your  own  dirty  errands  for  your- 
self." 

He  said  not  a  word  to  that,  and  left 
the  room. 

Presently  came  Mr.  Henry.  "  Here 
is  news  !  "  cried  he.  "  It  seems  all  is 
not  enough,  and  you  must  add  to  my 
wretchedness.  It  seems  you  have  in- 
sulted Mr.  Bally." 

"Under  your  kind  favor,  Mr.  Henry," 
said  I,  "  it  was  he  that  insulted  me,  and 
as  I  think  grossly.  But  I  may  have  been 
careless  of  your  position  when  I  spoke ; 


and  if  you  think  so  when  you  know  all, 
my  dear  patron,  you  have  but  to  say  the 
word.  For  you  I  would  obey  in  any 
point  whatever,  even  to  sin,  God  pardon 
me  ! "  And  thereupon  I  told  him  what 
had  passed. 

Mr.  Henry  smiled  to  himself  ;  a  grim- 
mer smile  I  never  witnessed.  "You  did 
exactly  well,"  said  he.  "  He  shall  drink 
his  Jessie  Brown  to  the  dregs."  And 
then,  spying  the  Master  outside,  he 
opened  the  window,  and  crying  to  him 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Bally,  asked  him  to 
step  up  and  have  a  word. 

"  James,"  said  he,  when  our  perse- 
cutor had  come  in  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  looking  at  me  with  a  smile 
as  if  he  thought  I  was  to  be  humbled, 
"  you  brought  me  a  complaint  against 
Mr.  Mackellar  into  which  I  have  in- 
quired. I  need  not  teU  you  I  would  al- 
ways take  his  word  against  yours  ;  for 
we  are  alone,  and  I  am  going  to  use 
something  of  your  own  freedom.  Mr. 
Mackellar  is  a  gentleman  I  value  ;  and 
you  must  contrive,  so  long  as  you  are 
under  this  roof,  to  bring  yourself  into 
no  more  collisions  with  one  whom  I  will 
support  at  any  possible  cost  to  me  or 
mine.  As  for  the  errand  upon  which 
you  came  to  him,  you  must  deliver  your- 
self from  the  consequences  of  your-  own 
cinielty,  and  none  of  my  servants  shall 
be  at  all  employed  in  such  a  case." 

"  My  father's  servants,  I  beheve,"  says 
the  Master. 

"  Go  to  him  with  this  tale,"  said  Mr. 
Henry. 

The  Master  grew  very  white.  He 
pointed  at  me  with  his  finger.  "I  want 
that  man  discharged,"  he  said. 

"  He  shall  not  be,"  said  Mr.  Henry. 

"  You  shall  pay  pretty  dear  for  this," 
says  the  Master. 

"  I  have  paid  so  dear  already  for  a 
wicked  brother,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  "  that 
I  am  bankrupt  even  of  fears.  You  have 
no  place  left  where  you  can  strike  me." 

"  I  will  show  you  about  that,"  says 
the  Master,  and  went  softly  away. 

"  What  will  he  do  next,'  MackeUar  ?  " 
cries  Mr.  Henry. 

"  Let  me  go  away,"  said  I.  "My  dear 
patron,  let  me  go  away ;  I  am  but  the 
beginning  of  fresh  sorrows." 

"Would  you  leave  me  quite  alone?" 
said  he. 
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We  were  not  long  in  susj)ense  as  to 
the  natiu-e  of  the  new  assault.  Uj)  to 
that  hour,  the  Master  had  played  a  very 
close  game  with  Mrs.  Henry  ;  avoiding 
pointedly  to  be  alone  with  lier,  which  I 
took  at  the  time  for  an  eftect  of  decency, 
but  now  think  to  be  a  most  insidious 
art ;  meeting  her,  you  may  say,  at  meal- 
time onh' ;  and  behaving,  when  he  did  so, 
like  an  affectionate  brother.  Up  to  that 
hour,  you  may  say  he  had  scarce  directly 
interfered  between  Mr.  Henry  and  his 
wife  ;  except  in  so  far  as  he  had  ma- 
noeu\Ted  the  one  quite  forth  from  the 
good  graces  of  the  other.  Now,  all  that 
was  to  be  changed  ;  but  whether  really 
in  revenge,  or  because  he  was  wearjdng 
of  Dui-risdeer  and  looked  about  for  some 
diversion,  who  but  the  devil  shall  de- 
cide ? 

From  that  hour  at  least,  began  the 
siege  of  Mrs.  Henry ;  a  thing  so  deftly 
carried  on  that  I  scarce  know  if  she  was 
aware  of  it  herself,  and  that  her  hus- 
band must  look  on  in  silence.  The  first 
jiarallel  was  opened  (as  was  made  to  aj)- 
l^ear)  by  accident.  The  talk  fell,  as  it 
.did  often,  on  the  exiles  in  France  ;  so  it 
glided  to  the  matter  of  their  songs. 

"  There  is  one,"  says  the  Master,  "  if 
you  are  cm-ious  in  these  matters,  that 
has  always  seemed  to  me  very  moving. 
The  poetry  is  harsh  ;  and  jet,  perhaps 
because  of  my  situation,  it  has  always 
foimd  the  way  to  my  heart.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  simg,  I  should  tell  you,  by  an 
exile's  sweetheart  ;  and  represents,  per- 
haps, not  so  much  the  truth  of  what  she 
is  thinking,  as  the  truth  of  what  he 
hopes  of  her,  poor  soul !  in  these  far 
lands."  And  here  the  Master  sighed. 
"  I  protest  it  is  a  pathetic  sight  when  a 
score  of  rough  Iiish,  all  common  senti- 
nels, get  to  this  song  ;  and  you  may  see, 
by  their  falling  tears,  how  it  strikes 
home  to  them.  It  goes  thus,  father," 
says  he,  veiy  adroitly  taking  my  lord  for 
his  listener,  "  and  if  I  cannot  get  to  the 
end  of  it,  you  must  think  it  is  a  com- 
mon case  with  us  exiles."  And  there- 
upon he  struck  up  the  same  air  as  I  had 
heard  the  Colonel  whistle  ;  but  now  to 
words,  rustic  indeed,  yet  most  patheti- 
cally setting  forth  a  poor  girl's  aspira- 
tions for  an  exiled  lover  :  of  which  one 
verse  indeed  (or  something  like  it)  still 
sticks  by  me  : 


O,  I  will  dye  my  petticoat  red, 
With  my  dear  boy  I'll  beg  my  bread, 
Though  all  my  friends  should  wish  me  dead, 
For  Willie  among  the  rushes,  O  ! 

He  sang  it  well  even  as  a  song  ;  but 
he  did  better  yet  as  a  performer.  I 
have  heard  famous  actors,  when  there 
was  not  a  di-y  eye  in  the  Edinburgh 
theatre  ;  a  great  wonder  to  behold  ;  but 
no  more  wonderful  than  how  the  Master 
played  upon  that  little  ballad  and  on 
those  who  heard  him  like  an  instru- 
ment, and  seemed  now  upon  the  point 
of  failing,  and  now  to  conquer  his  dis- 
tress, so  that  it  seemed  to  pour  out  of 
his  own  heart  and  his  own  past,  and  to 
be  aimed  direct  at  Mrs.  Henry.  And  his 
art  went  further  yet ;  for  aU  was  so  deli- 
cately touched,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
suspect  him  of  the  least  design  ;  and  so 
far  from  making  a  parade  of  emotion, 
you  would  have  sworn  he  was  striving 
to  be  cabn.  When  it  came  to  an  end, 
we  aU  sat  silent  for  a  time  ;  he  had 
chosen  the  dusk  of  the  afternoon,  so 
that  none  could  see  his  neighbor's  face  ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  we  held  our  breath- 
ing, only  my  old  lord  cleared  his  throat. 
The  first  to  move  was  the  singer,  who 
got  to  his  feet  suddenly  and  softly,  and 
went  and  walked  softly  to  and  fro  in  the 
low  end  of  the  hall,  Mr.  Henry's  custo- 
mary place.  We  were  to  suppose  that 
he  there  struggled  down  the  last  of  his 
emotion  :  for  he  presently  returned  and 
launched  into  a  disquisition  on  the  nat- 
ui-e  of  the  Ii-ish  (always  so  much  mis- 
called, and  whom  he  defended)  in  his 
natiiral  voice  ;  so  that,  before  the  lights 
were  brought,  we  Avere  in  the  usual 
course  of  talk.  But  even  then,  me- 
thought  Mrs.  Henry's  face  was  a  shade 
pale  ;  and  for  another  thing,  she  with- 
di'ew  almost  at  once. 

The  next  sign  was  a  friendship  this 
insidious  devil  struck  up  with  innocent 
Miss  Katharine ;  so  that  they  were 
always  together,  hand  in  hand,  or  she 
climbing  on  his  knee,  like  a  pair  of  chil- 
dren. Like  aU  his  diabolical  acts,  this 
cut  in  several  ways.  It  was  the  last 
stroke  to  Mr.  Henry,  to  see  his  own 
babe  debauched  against  him  ;  it  made 
him  harsh  with  the  poor  innocent,  which 
brought  him  still  a  peg  lower  in  his 
wife's  esteem  ;  and  (to  conclude)  it  was 
a  bond  of  union  between  the  lady  and 
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the  Master.  Under  this  influence,  their 
old  reserve  melted  by  daily  stages. 
Presently  there  came  walks  in  the  long 
shrubbery,  talks  in  the  Belvedere,  and  I 
know  not  what  tender  familiarity.  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Henry  was  like  many  a  good 
woman  ;  she  had  a  whole  conscience, 
but  perhaps  by  the  means  of  a  little 
winking.  For  even  to  so  dull  an  ob- 
server as  myself,  it  was  plain  her  kind- 
ness was  of  a  more  moving  nature  than 
the  sisterly.  The  tones  of  her  voice  ap- 
peared more  numerous  ;  she  had  a  light 
and  softness  in  her  eye  ;  she  was  more 
gentle  with  aU  of  us,  even  with  Mr. 
Henry,  even  with  myself ;  methought 
she  breathed  of  some  quiet  melancholy 
happiness. 

To  look  on  at  this,  what  a  torment  it 
was  for  Mr.  Henry !  And  yet  it  brought 
our  ultimate  deliverance,  as  I  am  soon 
to  tell. 

The  purport  of  the  Master's  stay  was 
no  more  noble  (gild  it  as  they  might) 
than  to  wring  money  out.  He  had 
some  design  of  a  fortime  in  the  French 
Indies,  as  the  Chevalier  wrote  me  ;  and 
it  was  the  sum  required  for  this  that  he 
came  seeking.  For  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily it  spelled  ruin  ;  but  my  lord,  in  his 
incredible  partiality,  pushed  ever  for 
the  granting.  The  family  was  now  so 
narrowed  down  (indeed  there  were  no 
more  of  them  than  just  the  father  and 
the  two  sons),  that  it  was  possible  to 
bi'eak  the  entail,  and  ahenate  a  piece  of 
land.  And  to  this,  at  first  by  hints,  and 
then  by  open  pressure,  Mr.  Henry  was 
brought  to  consent.  He  never  would 
have  done  so,  I  am  very  well  assured, 
but  for  the  weight  of  the  distress  under 
which  he  labored.  But  for  his  passion- 
ate eagerness  to  see  his  brother  gone, 
he  would  not  thus  have  broken  with  his 
own  sentiment  and  the  traditions  of 
his  house.  And  even  so,  he  sold  them 
his  consent  at  a  dear  rate,  speaking  for 
once  openly  and  holding  the  business 
up  in  its  ovpn  shamef  td  colors. 

"  Yovi  will  observe,"  he  said,  "  this  is 
an  injustice  to  my  son,  if  ever  I  have 
one." 

"  But  that  you  are  not  likely  to  have," 
said  my  lord. 

"  God  knows,"  says  Mr.  Henry.  "  And 
considering  the  cruel  falseness  of  the 


position  in  which  I  stand  to  my  brother, 
and  that  you,  my  lord,  are  my  father 
and  have  the  right  to  command  me,  I 
set  my  hand  to  this  paper.  But  one 
thing  I  will  say  first :  I  have  been  un- 
generously pushed,  and  when  next,  my 
lord,  you  are  tempted  to  compare  your 
sons,  I  call  on  you  to  remember  what  I 
have  done  and  what  he  has  done.  Acts 
are  the  fair  test." 

My  lord  was  the  most  uneasy  man  I 
ever  saw  ;  even  in  his  old  face,  the  blood 
came  up.  "  I  think  this  is  not  a  veiy 
wisely  chosen  moment,  Henry,  for  com- 
plaints," said  he.  "  This  takes  away  from 
the  merit  of  your  generosity." 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  my  lord," 
said  Mr.  Henry.  "  This  injustice  is  not 
done  from  generosity  to  him,  but  in 
obedience  to  yourseK." 

"Before  strangers  .  .  ."begins my 
lord,  stiU  more  unhappily  afi:ected. 

"There  is  no  one  but  Mackellar 
here," said  Mr.  Henry  ;  "he  is  my  friend. 
And,  my  lord,  as  you  make  him  no 
sti'anger  to  your  frequent  blame,  it  were 
hard  if  I  must  keep  him  one  to  a  thing 
so  rare  as  my  defence." 

Almost  I  believe  my  lord  would  have 
rescinded  his  decision  ;  but  the  Master 
was  on  the  watch. 

"Ah,  Henry,  Henry,"  says  he,  "you 
are  the  best  of  us  still.  Rugged  and 
true  !     Ah,  man,  I  wish  I  was  as  good." 

And  at  that  instance  of  his  favorite's 
generosity,  my  lord  desisted  from  his 
hesitation,  and  the  deed  was  signed. 

As  soon  as  it  could  be  brought  about, 
the  land  of  Oghterhall  was  sold  for 
much  below  its  value,  and  the  money 
l^aid  over  to  our  leech  and  sent  by  some 
Ijrivate  carriage  into  France.  Or  so  he 
said  ;  though  I  have  suspected  since  it 
did  not  go  so  far.  And  now  here  was 
all  the  man's  business  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful head  and  his  pockets  once  more 
bulging  with  our  gold ;  and  yet  the 
point  for  which  we  had  consented  to 
this  sacrifice  was  stiU  denied  us,  and  the 
"\dsitor  still  lingered  on  at  Durrisdeei". 
"Whether  in  malice,  or  because  the  time 
was  not  yet  come  for  his  adventure  to 
the  Indies,  or  because  he  had  hopes  of 
his  design  on  Mrs.  Henry,  or  from  the 
orders  of  the  government,  who  shall 
say?  but  linger  he  did  and  that  for 
weeks. 
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You  will  obseiTe  I  say  :  from  the  orders 
of  government ;  for  about  this  time,  the 
man's  disreputable  secret  trickled  out. 

The  first  hint  I  had  was  from  a  ten- 
ant, who  commented  on  the  Master's 
stay  and  yet  more  on  his  security  ;  for 
this  tenant  was  a  Jacobitish  sympa- 
thizer, and  had  lost  a  son  at  Culloden, 
which  gave  him  the  more  critical  eye. 
"There  is  one  thing,"  said  he,  "that  I 
cannot  but  think  strange  ;  and  that  is 
how  he  got  to  Cockermouth." 

"  To  Cockermouth  ?  "  said  I,  with  a 
sudden  memory  of  my  first  wonder  on 
beholding  the  man  disembark  so  point- 
device  after  so  long  a  voyage. 

"Why,  yes,"  says  the  tenant,  "it  was 
there  he  was  picked  up  by  Captain 
Crail.  You  thought  he  had  come  from 
France  by  sea?     And  so  we  all  did." 

I  tiu'ned  this  news  a  little  in  my  head, 
and  then  carried  it  to  Mr.  Henry. 
"Here  is  an  odd  circumstance,"  said  I, 
and  told  him. 

"What  matters  how  he  came,  Mac- 
kellar,  so  long  as  he  is  here,"  groans 
Mr.  Henry. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I,  "  but  think  again  ! 
Does  not  this  smack  a  little  of  some 
government  connivance?  You  know 
how  much  we  have  wondered  already  at 
the  man's  security." 

"  Stop,"  said  Mr.  Henry.  "  Let  me 
think  of  this."  And  as  he  thought, 
there  came  that  grim  smile  upon  his 
face  that  was  a  little  like  the  Master's. 
"Give  me  paper,"  said  he.  And  he  sat 
without  anotlaer  word  and  wrote  to  a 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance — I  will 
name  no  unnecessary  names,  but  he  was 
one  in  a  high  place.  This  letter  I  des- 
patched by  the  only  hand  I  could  de- 
pend upon  in  such  a  case,  Maccon- 
ochie's  ;  and  the  old  man  rode  hard, 
for  he  was  back  with  the  reply  before 
even  my  eagerness  had  ventured  to  ex- 
pect him.  Again,  as  he  read  it,  Mr. 
Henry  had  the  same  grim  smile. 

"  This  is  the  best  you  have  done  for 
me  yet,  Mackellar,"  'says  he.  "With 
this  in  my  hand,  I  will  give  him  a  shog. 
Watch  for  us  at  dinner." 

At  dinner  accordingly,  Mr.  Henry 
proposed  some  very  public  apx^earance 
for  the  Master ;  and  my  lord,  as  he  had 
hoped,  objected  to  the  danger  of  the 
course. 


"  Oh,"  says  Mr.  Heniy,  very  easily, 
"you  need  no  longer  keep  this  up  with 
me.  I  am  as  much  in  the  secret  as  your- 
self." 

"In  the  secret?"  says  my  lord. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Henry  ?  I  give 
you  my  word  I  am  in  no  secret  from 
which  you  are  excluded." 

The  Master  had  changed  countenance, 
and  I  saw  he  was  struck  in  a  joint  of  his 
harness. 

"How?"  says  Mr.  Henry,  turning  to 
him  with  a  huge  appearance  of  surprise. 
"  I  see  you  serve  your  masters  very  faith- 
fully ;  bvit  I  had  thought  you  would  have 
been  humane  enough  to  set  your  father's 
mind  at  rest." 

"  What  are  you  talking  of?  I  refuse 
to  have  my  business  publicly  dis- 
cussed. I  order  this  to  cease,"  cries  the 
Master,  veiy  foolishly  and  passionately, 
and  indeed  more  like  a  child  than  a  man. 

"  So  much  discretion  was  not  looked 
for  at  your  hands,  I  can  assure  you," 
continued  Mr.  Henry.  "  For  see  what 
my  correspondent  writes,"  unfolding 
the  paper — "  'It  is,  of  course,  in  the  in- 
terests both  of  the  government  and  the 
gentleman  whom  we  may  perhaps  best 
continue  to  call  Mr.  Bally,  to  keep  this 
understanding  secret ;  but  it  was  never 
meant  his  own  family  should  continue 
to  endure  the  suspense  you  paint  so  feel- 
ingly ;  and  I  am  pleased  mine  should  be 
the  hand  to  set  these  fears  at  rest.  Mr. 
Bally  is  as  safe  in  Great  Britain  as 
yourself.' " 

"  Is  this  possible  ?  "  cries  my  lord, 
looking  at  his  son,  with  a  great  deal  of 
wonder  and  still  more  of  suspicion  in 
his  face. 

"My  dear  father,"  says  the  Master, 
already  much  recovered,  "I  am  over- 
joyed that  this  may  be  disclosed.  My 
own  instructions  direct  from  London 
bore  a  very  contrary  sense,  and  I  was 
charged  to  keep  the  indulgence  secret 
from  everyone,  yourself  not  excepted, 
and  indeed  yourself  expressly  named — 
as  I  can  show  in  black  and  white,  imless 
I  have  destroyed  the  letter.  They  must 
have  changed  their  minds  very  swiftly, 
for  the  whole  matter  is  still  quite  fresh  ; 
or  rather  Henry's  correspondent  must 
have  misconceived  that  part,  as  he  seems 
to  have  misconceived  the  rest.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  sir,"  he  continued,  getting 
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visibly  more  easy,  "  I  had  supposed  this 
unexplained  favor  to  a  rebel  was  the  ef- 
fect of  some  application  from  yourself  ; 
and  the  injunction  to  secrecy  among 
my  family  the  result  of  a  desire  on 
your  part  to  conceal  your  kindness. 
Hence  I  was  the  more  careful  to  obey 
orders.  It  remains  now  to  guess  by 
what  other  channel  indulgence  can  have 
flowed  on  so  notorious  an  offender  as 
myself  ;  for  I  do  not  think  your  son 
need  defend  himself  from  what  seems 
hinted  ia  Henry's  letter.  I  have  never 
yet  heard  of  a  Durrisdeer  who  was  a 
turn-coat  or  a  spy,"  says  he,  proudly. 

And  so  it  seemed  he  had  swum  out  of 
this  danger  unharmed  ;  but  this  was  to 
reckon  without  a  blunder  he  had  made, 
and  without  the  pertinacity  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ry, who  was  now  to  show  he  had  some- 
thing of  his  brother's  spirit. 

"  You  say  the  matter  is  still  fresh," 
says  Mr.  Henry. 

"  It, is  recent,"  says  the  Master,  with  a 
fair  show  of  stoutness  and  yet  not  with- 
out a  quaver. 

"  Is  it  so  recent  as  that  ?  "  asks  Mr. 
Henry,  like  a  man  a  little  puzzled,  and 
spreading  his  letter  before  him  again. 

In  all  the  letter  there  was  no  word  as 
to  the  date  ;  but  how  was  the  Master  to 
know  that  ? 

"It  seemed  to  come  late  enough  for 
me,"  says  he,  with  a  laugh.  And  at  the 
sound  of  that  laugh,  which  rang  false 
like  a  cracked  bell,  my  lord  looked  at 
him  again  across  the  table,  and  I  saw  his 
old  lips  draw  together  close. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  still  glancing 
on  his  letter,  "  but  I  remember  your  ex- 
pression.    You  said  it  was  very  fresh." 

And  here  we  had  a  proof  of  our  vic- 
tory, and  the  strongest  instance  yet  of 
my  lord's  incredible  indvilgence ;  for 
what  must  he  do  but  interfere  to  save 
his  favorite  from  exposiu-e  ! 

"  I  think.  Henry,"  says  he,  with  a  kind 
of  pitiful  eagerness,  "  I  think  we  need 
dispute  no  more.  We  are  all  rejoiced 
at  last  to  find  your  brother  safe  ;  we  are 
all  at  one  on  that ;  and  as  grateful  sub- 
jects, we  can  do  no  less  than  drink  to 
the  king's  health  and  bounty." 

Thus  was  the  Master  extricated  ;  but  at 
least  he  had  been  put  to  his  defence,  he 
had  come  lamely  out,  and  the  attraction 
of  his  personal  danger  was  now  pubUc- 


ly  plucked  away  from  him.  My  lord,  in 
his  heart  of  hearts,  now  knew  his  favor- 
ite to  be  a  government  spy  ;  and  Mrs. 
Henry  (however  she  explained  the  tale) 
was  notably  cold  in  her  behavior  to  the 
discredited  hero  of  romance.  Thus  in 
the  best  fabric  of  duplicity,  there  is 
some  weak  point,  if  we  can  strike  it, 
which  will  loosen  the  whole  ;  and  if,  by 
this  fortunate  stroke,  we  had  not  shaken 
the  idol,  who  can  say  how  it  might  have 
gone  with  us  at  the  catastrophe  ? 

And  yet  at  the  time  we  seemed  to 
have  accomphshed  nothing.  Before  a 
day  or  two,  he  had  wiped  off  the  iU  re- 
sults of  his  discomfiture,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, stood  as  high  as  ever.  As  for 
my  Lord  Durrisdeer,  he  was  sunk  in 
parental  partiality  ;  it  was  not  so  much 
love,  which  should  be  an  active  quality,  as 
an  apathy  and  torpor  of  his  other  powers  ; 
and  forgiveness  (so  to  misapply  a  noble 
word)  flowed  from  him  in  sheer  weak- 
ness, like  the  tears  of  seniUty.  Mrs. 
Henry's  was  a  different  case  ;  and  heaven 
alone  knows  what  he  found  to  say  to 
her  or  hov,'  he  persuaded  her  from  her 
contempt.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  things 
of  sentiment,  that  the  voice  grows  to  be 
more  impoi-tant  than  the  words,  and  the 
sjDeaker  than  that  which  is  spoken.  But 
some  excuse  the  Master  must  have 
found,  or  perhaps  he  had  even  struck 
upon  some  art  to  wrest  this  exposure  to 
his  own  advantage ;  for  after  a  time  of 
coldness,  it  seemed  as  if  things  went 
worse  than  ever  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Henry.  They  were  then  constantly  to- 
gether. I  would  not  be  thought  to  cast 
one  shadow  of  blame,  beyond  what  is 
due  to  a  half-wilful  blindness,  on  that 
unfortunate  lady ;  but  I  do  think,  in 
these  last  days  she  was  playing  very  near 
the  fire  ;  and  whether  I  be  wrong  or  not 
in  that,  one  thing  is  sure  and  quite  suf- 
ficient :  ]\Ir.  Henry  thought  so.  The 
poor  gentleman  sat  for  days  in  my  room, 
so  great  a  picture  of  distress  that  I 
could  never  venture  to  address  him  ;  yet 
it  is  to  be  thought  he  found  some  com- 
fort even  in  my  presence  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  my  sympathy.  There  were  times, 
too,  when  we  talked,  and  a  strange  man- 
ner of  talk  it  was  ;  there  was  never  a 
person  named,  nor  an  individual  circvun- 
stance  referred  to  ;  yet  we  had  the  same 
matter  in  our  minds,  and  we  were  each 
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aware  of  it.  It  is  a  strange  art  that  can 
thus  be  practised  :  to  talk  for  hours  of 
a  thing-,  and  never  name  nor  yet  so  much 
as  hint  at  it.  And  I  remember  I  won- 
dered if  it  was  by  some  such  natviral 
skill  that  the  Master  made  love  to  Mrs. 
Henry  all  day  long  (as  he  manifestly  did), 
yet  never  startled  her  into  reserve. 

To  show  how  far  affairs  had  gone 
with  Mr.  Henry,  I  will  give  some  words 
of  his,  uttered  (as  I  have  cause  not  to 
forget)  upon  the  26th  of  February,  1757. 
It  was  unseasonable  weather,  a  cast  back 
into  Winter  ;  windless,  bitter  cold,  the 
world  all  white  with  rime,  the  sky  low 
and  gray  ;  the  sea  black  and  silent  like 
a  quarry  hole.  Mr.  Henry  sat  close  by 
the  fire  and  debated  (as  was  now  com- 
mon with  him)  whether  "  a  man  "  should 
"  do  things,"  whether  "  interference  was 
wise,"  and  the  like  general  propositions, 
which  each  of  us  particularly  apj^lied. 
I  was  by  the  window  looking  out,  when 
there  passed  below  me  the  Master,  Mrs. 
Henry,  and  Miss  Katharine,  that  now 
constant  trio.  The  child  was  running 
to  and  fro  delighted  with  the  frcst ;  the 
Master  spoke  close  in  the  lady's  ear  with 
what  seemed  (even  from  so  far)  a  devil- 
ish grace  of  insinuation  ;  and  she  on  her 
part  looked  ou  the  ground  like  a  person 


lost  in  listening.  I  broke  out  of  my 
reserve. 

"If  I  were  you,  Mr.  Henry,"  said  I, 
"  I  would  deal  openly  with  my  lord." 

"  Mackellar,  Mackellar,"  said  he,  "  you 
do  not  see  the  weakness  of  my  ground. 
I  can  carry  no  such  base  thoughts  to  any 
one  :  to  my  father  least  of  all ;  that  would 
be  to  fall  into  the  bottom  of  his  scorn. 
The  weakness  of  my  ground,"  he  con- 
tinued, "lies  in  myself,  that  I  am  not 
one  who  engages  love.  I  have  their 
gratitude,  they  aU  tell  me  that :  I  have 
a  rich  estate  of  it !  But  I  am  not  present 
in  their  minds  ;  they  are  moved  neither 
to  think  with  me  nor  to  think  for  me. 
There  is  my  loss  !  "  He  got  to  his  feet, 
and  trod  down  the  fire.  "  But  some 
method  must  be  found,  Mackellar,"  said 
he,  looking  at  me  suddenly  over  his 
shoulder  ;  "  some  way  must  be  found. 
I  am  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  patience — 
far  too  much — far  too  much.  I  begin 
to  desj)ise  myself.  And  yet  sure  never 
was  a  mail  involved  in  such  a  toil."  He 
fell  back  to  his  brooding. 

"  Cheer  up,"  said  I.  "  It  will  burst  of 
itself." 

"  I  am  far  past  anger  now,"  says  he, 
which  had  so  little  coherency  with  my 
own  observation,  that  I  let  both  fall. 
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IN  an  amphitheatre  of  the  charming 
Moselle  valley,  nearly  midway  be- 
tween Coblentz  and  Metz,  stands  the 
quiet  town  of  Treves  (or  Trier,  as  the  in- 
habitants call  it)  ;  a  place  comparatively 
little  visited  by  travellers  and  especial- 
ly neglected  by  Americans.     John  Bull 


has  found  his  way  there,  however,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  English  names  on  the 
hotels  and  omnibuses,  and  by  the  fran- 
tic but  not  altogether  successful  efforts 
to  speak  that  tongue,  to  which  the  sight 
of  Baedeker's  red  covers  stimulates  the 
crowd    of   amateur   guides.      Treves  is 
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ACCOUNT  OP  ALL  THAT  PASSED  ON  THE  NIGHT 
OF  FEBRUAKY  27,  1757. 

}N  the  evening  of  the  in- 
teniew  referred  to,  the 
Master  went  abroad  ;  he 
was  abroad  a  great  deal 
of  the  next  day  also, 
that  fatal  27th;  but 
where  he  went  or  what 
he  did,  we  never  concerned  om-selves 
to  ask  until  next  day.  If  we  had  done 
so,  and  by  any  chance  found  out,  it 
might  have  changed  all.  But  as  all 
we  did  was  done  in  ignorance,  and 
should  be  so  judged,  I  shall  so  narrate 
these  passages  as  they  appeared  to  us 
in  the  moment  of  their  birth,  and  re- 
serve all  that  I  since  discovei*ed  for  the 
time  of  its  discovery.  For  I  have  now 
come  to  one  of  the  dark  spots  of  my 
narrative,  and  must  engage  the  reader's 
indidgence  for  my  patron. 

All  the  27th,  that  rigorous  weather 
endm-ed  :  a  stifling  cold  ;  the  folk  pass- 
ing about  like  smoking  chimneys  ;  the 
wide  hearth  in  the  hall  piled  high  with 
fuel ;  some  of  the  spring  birds  that  had 
already  blundered  north  into  our  neigh- 
borhood, besieging  the  windows  of  the 
house  or  trotting  on  the  frozen  turf  like 
things  distracted.  About  noon  there 
came  a  blink  of  sunshine,  showing  a 
very  pretty,  wintry,  frosty  landscape  of 
white  hills  and  woods,  with  Grail's  lug- 
ger waiting  for  a  wind  under  the  Craig 
Head,  and  the  smoke  mounting  straight 
into  the  air  from  every  farm  and  cottage. 
With  the  coming  of  night,  the  haze 
closed  in  overhead  ;  it  fell  dark  and  still 
and  starless  and  exceeding  cold  ;  a  night 
the  most  unseasonable,  fit  for  strange 
events. 

Mrs.  Heniy  withdrew,  as  was  now  her 
custom,  very  early.  We  had  set  our- 
selves of  late  to  pass  the  evening  with  a 
game  of  cards  ;  another  mark  that  our 
visitor  was  wearjdng  mightily  of  the  life 
at  Durrisdeer  ;   and  we   had   not  been 


long  at  this,  when  my  old  lord  slipped 
from  his  place  beside  the  fire,  and  was 
off  without  a  word  to  seek  the  warmth 
of  bed.  The  three  of  us  thus  left  to- 
gether had  neither  love  nor  courtesy  to 
share  ;  not  one  of  us  would  have  sat  up 
one  instant  to  oblige  another  ;  yet  from 
the  influence  of  custom,  and  as  the  cards 
had  just  been  dealt,  we  continued  the 
form  of  playing  out  the  round.  I  should 
say  we  were  late  sitters  ;  and  though  my 
lord  had  departed  earHer  than  was  his 
custom,  twelve  was  already  gone  some 
time  upon  the  clock,  and  the  servants 
long  ago  in  bed.  Another  thing  I  should 
say,  that  although  I  never  saw  the  Mas- 
ter anyway  affected  with  liquor,  he  had 
been  drinking  freely  and  was  perhaps 
(although  he  showed  it  not)  a  trifle 
heated. 

Anyway,  he  now  practised  one  of  his 
transitions  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  door 
closed  behind  my  lord,  and  without  the 
smallest  change  of  voice,  shifted  fi-om 
ordinary  civil  talk  into  a  stream  of  in- 
sult. 

"  My  dear  Henrj-,  it  is  youi-s  to  play," 
he  had  been  saying,  and  now  continued  : 
"It  is  a  very  strange  thing  how,  even  in 
so  small  a  matter  as  a  game  of  cards, 
you  display  yoiu*  rusticity.  You  play, 
Jacob,  Uke  a  bonnet  laird,  or  a  sailor  in 
a  tavern.  The  same  dulness,  the  same 
i:)etty  greed,  cette  lenteur  d'hebete  qui  me 
fait  rager  ;  it  is  strange  I  should  have 
such  a  brother.  Even  Squaretoes  has  a 
certain  \T.vacity  when  his  stake  is  im- 
perilled ;  but  the  dreariness  of  a  game 
with  you,  I  positively  lack  language  to 
depict." 

Mr.  Henry  continued  to  look  at  his 
cards,  as  though  very  maturely  consider- 
ing some  -plaj  ;  but  his  mind  was  else- 
where. 

"  Dear  God,  will  this  never  be  done  ?  " 
cries  the  Master.  Quel  lourdaud  !  But 
why  do  I  trouble  you  with  French  ex- 
pressions, which  are  lost  on  such  an  ig- 
noramus? A  lourdaud,  my  dear  brother, 
is  as  we  might  say  a  bumpkin,  a  clown, 
a    clodpole  ;    a  feUow    without   grace, 
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lightness,  quickness  ;  any  gift  of  pleas- 
ing, any  natural  brilliancy  ;  such  a  one 
as  you  shall  see,  when  you  desire,  by 
looking  in  the  mirror.  I  tell  you  these 
things  for  your  good,  I  assure  you  ;  and 
besides,  Squaretoes  "  (looking  at  me  and 
stifling  a  yawn),  "  it  is  one  of  my  diver- 
sions, in  this  very  dreary  spot,  to  toast 
you  and  your  master  at  the  fire  like 
chestnuts.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
your  case  for  I  obsei-ve  the  nickname 
(rustic  as  it  is)  has  always  the  power  to 
make  you  writhe.  But  sometimes  I 
have  more  trouble  with  this  dear  fellow 
here,  who  seems  to  have  gone  to  sleep 
upon  his  cards.  Do  you  not  see  the 
applicability  of  the  epithet  I  have  just 
explained,  dear  Henry?  Let  me  show 
you.  For  instance,  with  all  those  solid 
qualities  which  I  delight  to  recognize  in 
you,  I  never  knew  a  woman  who  did  not 
prefer  me — nor,  I  think,"  he  continued, 
with  the  most  silken  dehberation,  "I 
think — who  did  not  continue  to  prefer 
me." 

Mr  Henry  laid  down  his  cards.  He 
rose  to  his  feet  very  softly,  and  seemed 
all  the  while  like  a  person  in  deep 
thought.  "  You  coward  !  "  he  said  gent- 
ly, as  if  to  himself.  And  then,  with 
neither  hurry  nor  any  particular  violence, 
he  struck  the  Master  in  the  mouth. 

The  Master  sprang  to  his  feet  like  one 
transfigured  ;  I  had  never  seen  the  man 
so  beautiful.  "  A  blow  ! "  he  cried. 
"I  would  not  take  a  blow  from  God 
Almighty." 

"  Lower  your  voice,"  said  Mr.  Henry. 
"  Do  you  wish  my  father  to  interfere  for 
you  again '? " 

"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  I  cried,  and 
sought  to  come  between  them. 

The  Master  caught  me  by  the  shoulder, 
held  me  at  arm's  length,  and  still  ad- 
dressing his  brother :  "  Do  you  know 
what  this  means  ?  "  said  he. 

"  It  was  the  most  deliberate  act  of 
my  life,"  says  Mr.  Henry. 

"  I  must  have  blood,  I  must  have 
blood  for  this,"  says  the  Master. 

"  Please  God  it  shall  be  yours,"  said 
Mr.  Henry  ;  and  he  went  to  the  wall 
and  took  down  a  pair  of  swords  that  hung 
there  with  others,  nak^d.  These  he 
presented  to  the  Master  by  the  points. 
"  Mackellar  shall  see  us  play  fair,"  said 
Mr.  Henry.     "  I  think  it  is  very  needful." 


"  You  need  insult  me  no  more,"  said 
the  Master,  taking  one  of  the  swords  at 
random.  "I  have  hated  you  all  my 
life." 

"  My  father  is  but  newly  gone  to 
bed,"  said  Mr.  Henry.  "  We  must  go 
somewhere  forth  of  the  house." 

"  There  is  an  excellent  place  in  the 
long  shrubbery,"  said  the  Master. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  shame  upon 
you  both  !  Sons  of  the  same  mother, 
would  you  turn  against  the  life  she  gave 
you  ?  " 

"  Even  so,  Mackellar,"  said  Mr.  Henry, 
with  the  same  perfect  quietude  of  jnanner 
he  had  shown  throughout. 

"It  is  what  I  wiU  prevent,"  said  I. 

And  now  there  is  a  blot  upon  my  life  ; 
at  these  words  of  mine,  the  Master 
turned  his  blade  against  my  bosom  ;  I 
saw  the  light  ran  along  the  steel ;  and  I 
threw  up  my  arms  and  fell  to  my  knees 
before  him  on  the  floor.  "  No,  no,"  I 
cried,  like  a  baby. 

"  We  shall  have  no  more  trouble  with 
him,"  said  the  Master.  "  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  coward  in  the  house." 

"  We  must  have  light,"  said  Mr.  Henry, 
as  though  there  had  been  no  interrup- 
tion. 

"  This  trembler  can  bring  a  j^air  of 
candles,"  said  the  Master. 

To  my  shame  be  it  said,  I  was  still  so 
blinded  with  the  flashing  of  that  bare 
sword,  that  I  volunteered  to  bring  a 
lantern. 

"We  do  not  need  a  1-1-lanteru,"  says 
the  Master,  mocking  me.  "  There  is  no 
breath  of  air.  Come,  get  to  your  feet, 
take  a  pair  of  lights,  and  go  before.  I 
am  close  behind  with  this — "  making 
the  blade  glitter  as  he  spoke. 

I  took  up  the  candlesticks  and  went 
before  them,  stejjs  that  I  would  give  my 
hand  to  recall  ;  but  a  coward  is  a  slave 
at  the  best ;  and  even  as  I  went,  my 
teeth  smote  each  other  in  my  mouth. 
It  was  as  he  had  said,  there  was  no 
breath  stirring  ;  a  windless  stricture 
of  frost  had  bound  the  air  ;  and  as 
we  went  forth  in  the  shine  of  the 
candles,  the  blackness  was  like  a  roof 
over  our  heads.  Never  a  word  was 
said,  there  was  never  a  sound  but  the 
creaking  of  our  steps  along  the  frozen 
path.  The  cold  of  the  night  fell  about 
me  like  a  bucket  of  water  ;  I  shook  as  I 
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went  with  more  than  terror ;  but  my 
companions,  bare-headed  like  myself  and 
fresh  from  the  warm  hall,  appeared  not 
even  conscious  of  the  change. 

"Here  is  the  place,"  said  the  Master. 
"  Set  down  the  candles." 

I  did  as  he  bid  me,  and  presently  the 
flames  went  up  as  steady  as  in  a  cham- 
ber in  the  midst  of  the  frosted  trees, 
and  I  beheld  these  two  brothers  take 
their  places. 

"The  light  is  something  in  my  eyes," 
said  the  Master. 

"I  wiU  give  you  every  advantage," 
replied  Mr.  Henry,  shifting  his  ground, 
"for  I  think  you  are  about  to  die."  He 
spoke  rather  sadly  than  otherwise,  yet 
there  was  a  ring  in  his  voice. 

"Henry  Durie,"  said  the  Master, 
"  two  words  before  I  begin.  You  ai'e  a 
fencer,  you  can  hold  a  foil ;  you  little 
know  what  a  change  it  makes  to  hold  a 
sword  !  And  by  that  I  know  you  are  to 
fall.  But  see  how  strong  is  my  situa- 
tion !  If  you  fall,  I  shift  out  of  this 
country  to  where  my  money  is  before 
me.  If  I  fall,  where  are  you  ?  M}^  fath- 
er, your  wife  who  is  in  love  with  me — 
as  you  veiw  well  know — your  child  even, 
who  prefers  me  to  yourself — how  will 
these  avenge  me  !  Had  you  thought  of 
that,  dear  Henry?"  He  looked  at  his 
brother  with  a  smile  ;  then  made  a  fenc- 
ing-room salute. 

Never  a  word  said  Mr.  Henry,  but  sa- 
luted too,  and  the  swords  rang  together. 

I  am  no  judge  of  the  play,  my  head 
besides  was  gone  with  cold  and  fear  and 
horror ;  but  it  seems  that  Mr.  Henry 
took  and  kept  the  upper  hand  from  the 
engagement,  crowding  in  upon  his  foe 
with  a  contained  and  glowing  hxrj. 
Neai'er  and  nearer  he  crept  upon  the 
man  till,  of  a  sudden,  the  Master  leaped 
back  with  a  little  sobbing  oath  ;  and  I 
believe  the  movement  brought  the  light 
once  more  against  his  eyes.  To  it  they 
went  again,  on  the  fresh  ground  ;  but 
now  methought  closer,  Mr.  Henry  press- 
ing more  outrageously,  the  Master  be- 
yond doubt  with  shaken  confidence.  For 
it  is  beyond  doubt  he  now  recognized 
himself  for  lost,  and  had  some  taste  of 
the  cold  agony  of  fear ;  or  he  had  never 
attempted  the  foul  stroke.  I  cannot  say 
I  followed  it,  my  rmtrained  eye  was 
never  quick  enough  to  seize  details,  but 


it  ajipears  he  caught  his  brother's  blade 
with  his  left  hand,  a  practice  not  per- 
mitted. Certainly  Mr.  Henry  only  saved 
himself  by  leaping  on  one  side  ;  as  cer- 
tainly the  Master,  lunging  in  the  air, 
stumbled  on  his  knee,  and  before  he 
could  move,  the  sword  was  through  his 
body. 

I  cried  out  with  a  stifled  scream,  and 
ran  in  ;  but  the  body  was  already  fallen 
to  the  ground,  where  it  writhed  a  mo- 
ment Hke  a  trodden  worm,  and  then  lay 
motionless. 

"Look  at  his  left  hand,"  said  Mr. 
Henry. 

"  It  is  all  bloody,"  said  I. 

"  On  the  inside  ?  "  said  he. 

"It  is  cut  on  the  inside,"  said  I. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  he,  and  turned 
his  back. 

I  opened  the  man's  clothes  ;  my  hand 
was  as  steady  as  ever,  and  all  my  fear 
fallen  from  me  ;  nothing  left  but  a  great 
commiseration.  The  heart  was  quite 
still,  it  gave  not  a  flutter, 

"God  forgive  us,  Mr.  Henry,"  said  I. 
"He  is  dead." 

"  Dead  ?  "  he  repeated,  a  little  stupid- 
ly ;  and  then  with  a  rising  tone,  "  Dead  ? 
dead  ?  "  says  he,  and  suddenly  cast  his 
bloody  sword  ujjon  the  ground. 

"  What  must  we  do  ?  "  said  I.  "  Be 
yourself,  sir.  It  is  too  late  now  ;  you 
must  be  yourseK." 

He  turned  and  stared  at  me.  "  O, 
MackeUar  !  "  says  he,  and  put  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

I  plucked  him  by  the  coat.  "  For 
God's  sake,  for  all  our  sakes,  be  more 
courageous  !  "  said  I.  "  What  must  we 
do?" 

He  showed  me  his  face  with  the  same 
stupid  stare.  "  Do  ?  ''  says  he.  And 
with  that  his  eye  fell  on  the  body,  and 
"  O  !"  he  cries  out,  with  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  as  if  he  had  new  remembered  ; 
and  turning  from  me,  made  oft'  toward 
the  house  of  Durrisdeer  at  a  strange 
stumbling  mn. 

I  stood  a  moment  mused  ;  then  it 
seemed  to  me  my  duty  lay  most  plain  on 
the  side  of  the  living ;  and  I  ran  after 
him,  leaving  the  candles  on  the  frosty 
ground  and  the  body  lying  in  their  light 
xmder  the  trees.  But  run  as  I  pleased, 
he  had  the  start  of  me,  and  was  got  into 
the  house,  and  up  to  the  hall,  where  I 
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found  him  standing  before  the  fire  with 
his  face  once  more  in  his  hands,  and  as 
he  so  stood,  he  visibly  shuddered. 

"  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Henry,"  I  said,  "  this 
will  be  the  ruin  of  us  all." 

"  What  is  this  that  I  have  done  ? " 
cries  he,  and  then,  looking  upon  me 
with  a  countenance  that  I  shall  never 
forget,  "  Who  is  to  teU  the  old  man  ?  "  he 
said. 

The  word  knocked  at  my  heart ;  but 
it  was  no  time  for  weakness.  I  went 
and  poured  him  out  a  glass  of  brandy. 
"Drink  that,"  said  I,  "drink  it  down." 
And  I  forced  him  to  swallow  it  like  a 
child.    "  And  now,"  said  I,  "  to  business." 

"It  has  to  be  told,  Mackellar,"  said 
he.  "It  must  be  told."  And  he  fell 
suddenly  in  a  seat — my  old  lord's  seat 
by  the  chimney  side — and  was  shaken 
with  dry  sobs. 

I  began  to  feel  dismay  come  upon  my 
soul ;  it  was  plain  there  was  no  help  in 
Mr.  Henry.  "Well,"  said  I,  "sit  there, 
and  leave  all  to  me."  And  taking  a  can- 
dle in  my  hand,  I  set  forth  out  of  the 
room  in  the  dark  house.  There  was  no 
movement ;  I  must  suppose  that  all  had 
gone  unobserved ;  and  I  was  now  to 
consider  how  to  smuggle  through  the 
rest  with  the  like  happy  secrecy.  It 
was  no  hour  for  scruples  ;  and  I  opened 
my  lady's  door  without  so  much  as  a 
knock,  and  passed  boldly  in. 

"Mr.  Mackellar!"  says  she,  sitting 
up  in  bed. 

" Madam,"  said  I,  "I  will  go  forth 
again  into  the  passage  ;  and  do  you  get 
as  quickly  as  you  can  into  your  clothes. 
There  is  much  to  be  done." 

She  troubled  me  with  no  questions, 
nor  did  she  keep  me  waiting.  Ere  I  had 
time  to  prepare  a  word  of  that  which  I 
must  say  to  her,  she  was  on  the  thresh- 
old signing  me  to  enter. 

"  There  is  some  calamity  happened," 
said  she. 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  "if  you  cannot  be 
very  brave,  I  must  go  elsewhere  ;  for  if 
no  one  helps  me  to-night,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  house  of  Durrisdeer." 

"  I  am  very  courageous,"  said  she. 

"  I  think  so,"  said  I,  holding  up  the 
candle  to  scrutinize  her  face  ;  "I  pray 
God  so  ! "  I  set  down  the  light  upon 
the  chimney.  "  And  another  thing, 
Mrs.  Henry,"  I  added,  pointing  at  her 


with  my  finger  :  "  when  so  much  is  lost 
already,  we  can  do  no  more  but  save 
what  remains.  The  best  now  is  very 
little  ;  you  and  I  must  try  for  it." 

"I  will,  Mackellar,  good  Mackellar," 
said  she.  "But  no  more  suspense!" 
and  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder 
and  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  smile, 
very  painful  for  me  to  see,  but  very- 
brave  too. 

"It  has  come  to  a  duel,"  said  I. 

"  A  duel  ?  "  she  repeated.  "  A  duel ! 
Henry  and " 

"  And  the  Master,"  said  I.  "  Things 
have  been  borne  so  long,  things  of  which 
you  know  nothing,  which  you  would 
not  believe  if  I  should  tell.  But  to-night 
it  went  too  far,  and  when  he  insulted 
you " 

"  Stop,"  said  she.     "  He  ?     Who  ?  " 

"  Oh,  madam  !  "  cried  I,  my  bitter- 
ness breaking  forth,  "  do  you  ask  me 
such  a  question  ?  Indeed,  then,  I  may  go 
elsewhere  for  help  ;  there  is  none  here  !  " 

"I  do  not  know  in  what  I  have  of- 
fended you,"  said  she.  "  Forgive  me  ; 
put  me  out  of  this  suspense." 

But  I  dared  not  tell  her  yei;  I  felt 
not  sure  of  her ;  and  at  the  doubt  and 
under  the  sense  of  impotence  it  brought 
with  it,  I  turned  on  the  poor  woman 
with  something  near  to  anger. 

"Madam,"  said  I,  "we  are  speaking 
of  two  men  :  one  of  them  insulted  ^-ou, 
and  you  ask  me  which.  I  will  help 
you  to  the  answer.  With  one  of  these 
men  you  have  spent  all  your  hoiu's  :  has 
the  other  reproached  you  ?  To  one,  you 
have  been  always  kind  ;  to  the  other,  as 
God  sees  me  and  judges  between  us  two, 
I  think  not  always  :  has  his  love  ever 
failed  you  ?  To-night  one  of  these  two 
men  told  the  other,  in  my  hearing — the 
hearing  of  a  hired  stranger,  that  you 
were  in  love  vrith  him.  Before  I  say 
one  word,  you  shall  answer  j'our  own 
question  :  Which  was  it  ?  Nay,  madam, 
you  shall  answer  me  another  :  If  it  has 
come  to  this  dreadful  end,  whose  fault 
is  it  ?  " 

She  stared  at  me  like  one  dazzled. 
"  Good  God  !  "  she  said  once,  in  a  kind 
of  bursting  exclamation  ;  and  then  a 
second  time,  in  a  whisper  to  herself, 
"  Great  God  ! — In  the  name  of  mercy, 
Mackellar,  what  is  wrong  ?  "  she  cried. 
"I  am  made  up  ;  I  can  hear  aU." 
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*'You  are  not  fit  to  hear,"  said  I. 
'•'  Whatever  it  was,  you  shall  say  first  it 
was  your  fault." 

"  O  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  gesture  of 
wringing  her  hands,  "  this  man  will 
drive  me  mad !  Can  you  not  put  lae 
out  of  your  thoughts  ?  " 

"  I  think  not  once  of  you,"  I  cried. 
"I  think  of  none  but  my  dear  unhappy 
master." 

"  Ah ! "  she  cried,  with  her  hand  to 
her  heart,  "  is  Henry  dead  ?  " 

"  Lower  yoiu'  voice,"  said  I.  "  The 
other.  ' 

I  saw  her  sway  like  something  stricken 
by  the  wind ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
in  cowardice  or  misery,  turned  aside 
and  looked  upon  the  floor.  "  These  are 
dreadful  tidings,"  said  I  at  length,  when 
her  silence  began  to  put  me  in  some 
fear  ;  "  and  you  and  I  behove  to  be  the 
more  bold  if  the  house  is  to  be  saved." 
Stni  she  answered  nothing.  "There  is 
Miss  Katharine  besides,"!  added  :  " un- 
less we  biing  this  matter  through,  her 
inheritance  is  like  to  be  of  shame." 

I  do  not  know  if  it  was  the  thought 
of  her  child  or  the  naked  word  shame, 
that  gave  her  deliverance  ;  at  least  I 
had  no  sooner  spoken  than  a  sound 
passed  her  lips,  the  Hke  of  it  I  never 
heard,  it  was  as  though  she  had  lain 
buried  under  a  hill  and  sought  to  move 
that  burthen.  And  the  next  moment 
she  had  found  a  sort  of  voice. 

"It    was    a  fight?"    she   whispered. 

"  It  was  not ?  "  and  she  paused  upon 

the  word. 

"  It  was  a  fair  fight  on  my  dear  mas- 
ter's part,"  said  I.  "  As  for  the  other, 
he  was  slain  in  the  very  act  of  a  foul 
stroke." 

"Not  of  the  dead  !  "  she  cried. 

"Madam,"  said  I,  "hatred  of  that  man 
glows  in  my  bosom  like  a  burning  fire ; 
ay,  even  now  he  is  dead.  God  knows, 
I  would  have  stopped  the  fighting,  had 
I  dared.  It  is  my  shame  I  did  not. 
But  when  I  saw  him  fall,  if  I  could  have 
spared  one  thought  pitying  of  my  mas- 
ter, it  had  been  to  exidt  in  that  dehver- 
ance." 

I  do  not  know  if  she  marked ;  but  her 
next  words  were  :  "  And  my  lord  ?  ' 

"  That  shall  be  my  part,"  said  I. 

"You  will  not  speak  to  him  as  you 
have  to  me  ?  "  she  asked. 


"  Madam,"  said  I,  "  have  you  not  some- 
one else  to  think  of '?  Leave  my  lord  to 
me." 

"  Someone  else  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"  Your  husband,"  said  I.  She  looked 
at  me  with  a  countenance  illegible. 
"  Are  you  going  to  turn  your  back  on 
him  ?  "  I  asked. 

Still  she  looked  at  me  ;  then  her  hand 
went  to  her  heart  again.     "  No,"  said  she. 

"  God  bless  you  for  that  word  !  "  I 
said.  "  Go  to  him  now  where  he  sits 
in  the  hall ;  speak  to  him — it  matters 
not  what  you  say  ;  give  him  your  hand  ; 
say,  '  I  know  all ' ; — if  God  gives  you 
grace  enough,  say  '  Forgive  me.' " 

"Nay,"  said  she,  "may  God  forgive 
us  aU,  and  you  not  least,  Mr.  Mackellar, 
for  a  harsh  judger  and  a  cruel  tongue." 

"Pray  rather  I  may  be  helped  in  what 
remains  to  do,"  said  I.  "  For  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  least 
offence  in  this  matter,  and  yet  have  the 
most  dreadful  part  of  it." 

"You  say  very  true,  Mr.  Mackellar," 
said  she.  "God  strengthen  you,  and 
make  you  merciful.  I  will  go  to  my  hus- 
band ;  I  shaU  not  be  more  backward  in 
my  duty  than  yourseK,  and  I  will  try  to 
be  more  kind." 

"Let  me  light  you  there," said  I,  tak- 
ing up  tjie  candle. 

"I  will  find  my  way  in  the  dark,"  she 
said,  with  a  shudder,  and  I  think  the 
shudder  was  at  me. 

So  we  separated,  she  down-stairs  to 
where  a  little  light  gHmmered  in  the 
hall-door,  I  along  the  passage  to  my 
lord's  room.  It  seems  hard  to  say  why, 
but  I  could  not  burst  in  on  the  old  man 
as  I  could  on  the  young  woman ;  with 
whatever  reluctance,  I  must  knock.  But 
his  old  sltunbers  were  light,  or  perhaps 
he  slept  not  ;  and  at  the  first  summons, 
I  was  bidden  enter. 

He  too  sat  up  in  bed  ;  very  aged  and 
bloodless  he  looked  ;  and  whereas  he 
had  a  certain  largeness  of  appearance 
when  dressed  for  daylight,  he  now 
seemed  frail  and  Uttle,  and  his  face 
(the  wig  being  laid  aside)  not  bigger 
than  a  child's.  This  daunted  me  ;  nor 
less,  the  haggard  surmise  of  misfortune 
in  his  eye.  Yet  his  voice  was  even  peace- 
fvd  as  he  inquired  my  errand.  1  set  my 
candle  down  upon  a  chair,  leaned  on  the 
bed-foot,  and  looked  at  him. 
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"Lord  Durrisdeer,"  said  I,  "it  is  very 
well  known  to  you  that  I  am  a  partisan 
in  your  family." 

"  I  hope  we  are  none  of  us  partisans," 
said  he.  "  That  you  love  my  son  sin- 
cerely, I  have  always  been  glad  to  re- 
cognize." 

"  O,  my  lord,  we  are  past  the  hour  of 
these  civilities,"  I  rephed.  "If  we  are 
to  save  anything  out  of  the  fire,  we  must 
look  the  fact  in  its  bare  countenance. 
A  partisan  I  am  ;  partisans  we  have  all 
been  ;  it  is  as  a  partisan  that  I  am  here 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  plead  be- 
fore you.  Hear  me  ;  before  I  go,  I  will 
teU  you  why." 

"I  would  always  hear  you,  Mr,  Mac- 
kellar,"  said  he,  "  and  that  at  any  hour, 
whether  of  the  day  or  night,  for  I  would 
be  always  sui-e  you  had  a  reason.  You 
spoke  once  before  to  very  proper  pur- 
pose ;  I  have  not  forgotten  that." 

"  I  am  here  to  plead  the  cause  of  my 
master,"  I  said.  "  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  he  acts.  You  know  how  he  is 
j)laced.  You  know  with  what  gener- 
osity he  has  always  met  your  other — 
met  your  wishes,"  I  corrected  myseK, 
stumbling  at  that  name  of  son.  "  You 
know — you  must  know — what  he  has 
suffered — what  he  has  suffered  about  his 
wife." 

"  Mr.  Mackellar  !  "  cried  my  lord,  ris- 
ing in  bed  like  a  bearded  Hon. 

"  You  said  you  wotdd  hear  me,"  I  con- 
tinued. "  What  you  do  not  know,  what 
you  should  know,  one  of  the  things  I 
am  here  to  speak  of — is  the  persecution 
he  must  bear  in  private.  Yoiu-  back  is 
not  turned,  before  one  whom  I  dare  not 
name  to  you  falls  uf)on  him  with  the 
most  unfeeling  taunts  ;  twits  him — par- 
don me,  my  lord  !  twits  him  with  your 
partiality,  calls  him  Jacob,  calls  him 
clown,  pursues  him  with  ungenerous 
raillery,  not  to  be  borne  by  man.  And 
let  but  one  of  you  appear,  instantly  he 
changes  ;  and  my  master  must  smile 
and  courtesy  to  the  man  who  has  been 
feeding  him  Avith  insidts  ;  I  know — for 
I  have  shared  in  some  of  it,  and  I  tell 
you  the  life  is  insupjiortable.  All  these 
months,  it  has  endured ;  it  began  mth 
the  man's  landing  ;  it  was  by  the  name 
of  Jacob  that  my  master  was  greeted 
the  first  night." 

My  lord   made  a  movement  as  if  to 


throw  aside  the  clothes  and  rise.  "  If 
there  be  any  ti-uth  in  this "  said  he. 

"  Do  I  look  like  a  man  lying  ?  "  I  inter- 
I'upted,  checking  him  with  my  hand. 

"You  should  have  told  me  at  first," 
he  said. 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  indeed  I  should,  and 
you  may  weU  hate  the  face  of  this  rm- 
faithful  servant !  "  I  cried. 

"  I  will  take  order,"  said  he,  "  at  once." 
And  again  made  the  movement  to  rise. 

Again  I  checked  him.  "I  have  not 
done,"  said  I.  "  Would  God  I  had  !  All 
this  my  dear,  unfortunate  patron  has 
endiu-ed  without  help  or  countenance. 
Your  own  best  word,  my  lord,  was  only 
gratitude.  O,  but  he  was  your  son  too  ! 
He  had  no  other  father.  He  was  hated 
in  the  coimtry,  God  knows  how  unjustly. 
He  had  a  loveless  marriage.  He  stood 
on  all  hands  without  affection  or  sup- 
port, dear,  generous,  ill-fated,  noble 
heart ! " 

"  Yoiu"  tears  do  you  much  honor  and 
me  much  shame,"  says  my  lord  with  a 
palsied  trembling.  "  But  jou  do  me 
some  injustice.  Henry  has  been  ever 
dear  to  me,  very  dear.  James  (I  do  not 
deny  it,  Mr.  Mackellar),  James  is  per- 
haps dearer;  you  have  not  seen  my 
James  in  quite  a  favorable  light  ;  he  has 
suffered  imder  his  misfortunes  ;  and  we 
can  only  remember  how  great  and  how 
rmmerited  these  were.  And  even  now 
his  is  the  more  affectionate  nature.  But 
I  will  not  sjjeak  of  him.  All  that  you 
say  of  Henry  is  most  true  ;  I  do  not 
wonder,  I  know  him  to  be  very  mag- 
nanimous ;  you  will  say  I  trade  upon  the 
knowledge?  It  is  possible  ;  there  are 
dangerous  virtues,  virtues  that  tempt 
the  encroacher.  Mr.  Mackellar,  I  will 
make  it  up  to  him  ;  I  wiU  take  order 
with  all  this.  I  have  been  weak ;  and 
what  is  worse,  I  have  been  dull." 

"  I  must  not  hear  you  blame  yourself, 
my  lord,  with  that  which  I  have  yet  to 
teU  upon  my  conscience,"  I  replied. 
"  You  have  not  been  weak  :  you  have  been 
abused  by  a  deviHsh  dissemblei-.  You 
saw  yourself  how  he  had  deceived  you 
in  the  matter  of  his  danger  ;  he  has  de- 
ceived 3^ou  throughout  in  every  step  of 
his  career.  I  vrish  to  j)luck  him  from 
your  heart  ;  I  wish  to  force  your  eyes 
upon  your  other  son  ;  ah,  you  have  a 
son  there ! " 
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"No,  no,"  said  he,  "  two  sons — I  have 
two  sons." 

I  made  some  gesture  of  despair  that 
struck  him  ;  he  looked  at  me  with  a 
changed  face.  "There  is  much  worse 
behind  ?  "  he  asked,  his  voice  dying  as  it 
rose  upon  the  question. 

"  Much  worse,"  I  answered.  "  This 
night  he  said  these  words  to  Mr.  Henry  : 
*  I  have  never  known  a  woman  who  did 
not  jjrefer  me  to  you,  and  I  think  who 
did  not  continue  to  jjrefer  me.' " 

"I  will  hear  nothing  against  my 
daughter,"  he  cried  ;  and  from  his  read- 
iness to  stop  me  in  this  direction,  I 
conclude  his  eyes  were  not  so  dull  as 
I  had  fancied,  and  he  had  looked  on  not 
without  anxiety  upon  the  siege  of  Mrs. 
Henry. 

"  I  thiok  not  of  blaming  her,"  cried  I. 
"It  is  not  that.  These  words  were  said 
in  my  hearing  to  Mr.  Henry  ;  and  if  you 
find  them  not  yet  jjlaia  enough,  these 
others  but  a  little  after :  '  Your  wife 
who  is  in  love  with  me.' " 

"  They  have  quarrelled  ?  "  he  said. 

I  nodded. 

"  I  must  fly  to  them,"  he  said,  begin- 
ning once  again  to  leave  his  bed. 

"  No,  no  !  "  I  cried,  holding  forth  my 
hands. 

"  You  do  not  know,"  said  he.  "These 
are  dangerous  words." 

"  Will  nothing  make  you  understand, 
my  lord  ?  "  said  I. 

His  eyes  and  his  face  and  his  clasped 
hands  besought  me  for  the  truth. 

I  flung  myself  on  my  knees  by  the 
bedside.  "  O  my  lord,"  cried  I,  "think 
on  him  you  have  left,  think  of  this  poor 
sinner  whom  you  begot,  whom  your 
wife  bore  to  you,  whom  we  have  none 
of  us  strengthened  as  we  could  ;  think 
of  him,  not  of  yourself  ;  he  is  the  other 
sufferer — think  of  him  !  That  is  the 
door  for  sorrow,  Christ's  door,  God's 
door  :  O,  it  stands  open.  Think  of  him, 
even  as  he  thought  of  you.  Who  is  to 
tell  the  old  man? — these  were  his  words. 
It  was  for  that  I  came  ;  that  is  why  I  am 
here  pleading  at  your  feet." 

"Let  me  getuj),"  he  cried,  thi-usting 
me  aside,  and  was  on  his  feet  before  my- 
self. "  Here  is  too  much  speech  ?  Where 
was  it  ?  " 

His  voice  shook  like  a  sail  in  the 
wind,  yet  he  spoke  with  a  good  loudness; 


his  face  was  like  the  snow,  but  his  eyes 
were  steady  and  dry.  I  beheld  him  with 
a  wonder  I  could  not  hide.  I  had  looked 
for  him  to  die  imder  the  blow,  and  he 
bore  it  with  more  constancy  than  he  had 
received  the  news  of  his  son's  safety. 

"  I  ask  you  where  it  was,"  he  repeated. 
"  You  must  have  more  command." 

"  In  the  shrubbery,"  said  I. 

"  And  Mr.  Henry  ?  "  he  asked.  And 
when  I  had  told  him  he  knotted  his  old 
face  in  thought. 

"  And  Mr.  James  ?  "  says  he. 

"  I  have  left  him  hdng,"  said  I,  "  be- 
side the  candles." 

"  Candles  ?  "  he  cried,  with  a  more 
spirited  briskness  than  I  had  ever  re- 
marked upon  his  lips.  "  This  is  highly 
imprudent."  And  with  that  he  ran  to 
the  window,  opened  it,  and  looked 
abroad.  "  See  !  "  said  he,  "  there  is  a 
glimmer  visible  from  even  here.  It 
might  be  spied  from  the  road." 

"Where  none  goes  by  at  such  an 
hour,"  I  objected. 

"  It  makes  no  matter,"  he  said.  "  One 
might.  Hark!"  cries  he,  "what  is 
that?" 

It  was  the  sound  of  men  very  guard- 
edly rowing  in  the  bay  ;  and  I  told  him 
so. 

"The  freetraders," said  my  lord.  " Run 
at  once,  Mackellar,  put  these  candles  out. 
I  will  dress  in  the  meanwhile  ;  and  when 
you  return  we  can  debate  on  what  is 
wisest." 

I  groped  my  way  dovni-stairs,  and  out 
at  the  door.  From  quite  a  far  way  oft' 
a  sheen  was  visible,  making  points  of 
brightness  in  the  shrubberj' ;  in  so  black 
a  night,  it  might  have  been  remarked 
for  miles  ;  and  I  blamed  myself  bitterly 
for  my  incaution :  How  much  more 
sharply  when  I  reached  the  place  !  One 
of  the  candlesticks  was  overthrown,  and 
that  taper  quenched.  The  other  burned 
steadily  by  itself,  and  made  a  broad  space 
of  light  upon  the  frosted  ground.  All 
within  that  circle  seemed,  by  the  force 
of  contrast  and  the  overhanging  black- 
ness, brighter  than  by  day.  And  there 
was  the  blood  stain  in  the  midst  ;  and  a 
little  further  oft'  Mr.  Henry's  sword,  the 
pommel  of  which  was  of  silver ;  but  of 
the  body,  not  a  trace.  My  heart  thumped 
ujjon  my  ribs,  the  hair  stirred  upon 
my  scalp,  as  I  stood  there  staring :  so 
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strange  was  the  sight,  so  dire  the  fears 
it  wakened.  I  looked  right  and  left ;  the 
ground  was  so  hard  it  told  no  story.  I 
stood  and  listened  till  my  ears  ached, 
but  the  night  was  hollow  about  me  like 
an  empty  church  ;  not  even  a  ripple 
stirred  upon  the  shore  ;  it  seemed  you 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the 
county. 

I  put  the  candle  out,  and  the  black- 
ness fell  about  me  groping  dark  ;  it  was 
like  a  crowd  surroimding  me  ;  and  I 
went  back  to  the  house  of  Durrisdeer, 
with  my  chin  upon  my  shoulder,  start- 
ling as  I  went  with  craven  suppositions. 
In  the  door  a  figure  moved  to  meet  me, 
and  I  had  near  screamed  with  terror  ere 
I  recognized  Mrs.  Henry. 

"Have  you  told  him  ?  "  says  she. 

"  It  was  he  who  sent  me,"  said  I.  "It 
is  gone.     But  why  are  you  here  ?  " 

"It  is  gone  !  "  she  repeated.  "  What 
is  gone  ?  " 

"  The  body,"  said  I.  "  Why  are  you 
not  with  your  husband  ?  " 

" Gone ? "  said  she.  "Impossible !  You 
cannot  have  looked.  Come,  let  us  go 
together." 

"  There  is  no  light  now,"  said  I.  "I 
dare  not." 

"  I  can  see  in  the  dark.  I  have  been 
standing  here  so  long — so  long,"  said 
she.  "  Come  ;  give  me  your  arm  ;  you 
need  not  be  afraid  with  me." 

We  returned  to  the  shrubbery  arm  in 
arm,  and  to  the  fatal  place. 

"  Take  care  of  the  blood,"  said  I. 

"  Blood  ?  "  she  cried,  and  started  vio- 
lently back. 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be,"  said  I.  "  I  am 
like  a  blind  man." 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  nothing  !  Have  you 
not  dreamed  ?  " 

"  Ah,  would  to  God  we  had  !  "  cried  I. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm. 
"Continue  to  be  brave,"  she  said,  "for 
you  and  I  must  help  each  other." 

Presently  she  spied  the  sword,  picked 
it  up,  and  seeing  the  blood,  let  it  fall 
again  with  her  hands  thrown  wide. 
"Ah!"  she  cried.  And  then  with  an 
instant  courage,  handled  it  the  second 
time  and  thmst  it  to  the  hilt  into  the 
frozen  ground.  "  I  will  take  it  back  and 
clean  it  properly,"  says  she,  and  again 
looked  about  her  on  all  sides.  "  Are  you 
certain  he  was  dead  ?  "  she  added. 


"  There  was  no  flutter  ot  his  heart," 
said  I  ;  and  then  remembering  :  "  Why 
are  you  not  with  your  husband  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  use,"  said  she,  "  no  use,  Mr. 
MackeUar  ;  he  will  not  speak  to  me." 

"  Not  speak  to  you  ?  "  I  repeated.  "  O, 
you  have  not  tried  ! " 

"  I  know  you  think  yon  have  a  right 
to  doubt  me,"  she  replied,  with  a  gentle 
dignity  ;  "  but  I  wiU  prove  to  you  be- 
fore I  have  done  that  I  am  more  worthy 
of  your  pity." 

At  this,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  seized 
with  sorrow  for  her.  "God  knows, 
madam,"  I  cried,  "  God  knows  I  am  not 
so  hard  as  I  appear  ;  on  this  dreadful 
night,  who  can  veneer  his  words  ?  But 
I  am  a  friend  to  all  who  are  not  Henry 
Durie's  enemies ! " 

"  It  is  hard,  then,  you  should  hesitate 
about  his  wife,"  said  she.  "But  here  is 
my  hand,  Mr.  MackeUar,  if  you  will  take 
it ;  for  I  think  you  have  a  loyal  nature." 

I  gave  her  mine  with  a  sudden  warmth 
of  friendship  ;  for  I  saw  all  at  once,  hke 
the  rending  of  a  veil,  how  nobly  she  had 
borne  this  unnatural  calamity,  and  how 
generously  my  reproaches. 

"  We  must  go  back  and  tell  this  to 
my  lord,"  said  I. 

"  Him  I  cannot  face,"  she'cried. 

"You  will  find  him  the  least  moved 
of  all  of  us,"  said  I. 

"And  yet  I  cannot  face  him,"  said 
she. 

"WeU,"  said  I,  "you  can  return  to 
Mr.  Henry  ;  I  will  see  my  lord." 

As  we  walked  back,  I  bearing  the  can- 
dlesticks, she  the  sword — a  strange  bur- 
then for  that  woman — she  had  another 
thought.  "  Should  we  teU  Henry  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Let  my  lord  decide,"  said  I. 

My  lord  was  nearly  dressed  when  I 
came  to  his  chamber.  He  heard  me 
with  a  frown.  "The  freetraders,"  said 
he.     "  But  whether  dead  or  alive  ?  " 

"  I  thought  him — "  said  I,  and  paused, 
ashamed  of  the  word. 

"  I  know  ;  but  you  may  very  well  have 
been  in  error.  Why  should  they  remove 
him,  if  not  living  ?  "  he  asked  "  O,  here 
is  a  great  door  of  hojje.  It  must  be 
given  out  that  he  departed — as  he  came  j 
— without  any  note  of  i^reparation.  We  i 
must  save  all  scandal."  \ 

I  saw  he  had  fallen  like  the  rest  of  us,     ! 
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to  think  mainly  of  the  house.  Now 
that  all  the  living  members  of  the  family 
were  plunged  in  irremediable  sorrow,  it 
was  strange  how  we  turned  to  that  con- 
joint abstraction  of  the  family  itself,  and 
sought  to  bolster  up  the  airy  nothing  of 
its  reputation  :  not  the  Duries  only,  but 
the  hired  steward  himseK. 

"  Are  we  t'o  tell  Mr.  Henry  ?  "  I  asked 
him. 

"I  A^ill  see,"  said  he.  "I  am  going 
first  to  visit  him,  then  I  go  forth  with 
you  to  view  the  shrubbery  and  con- 
sider." 

We  went  down-stairs  into  the  hall.  Mr. 
Heni-y  sat  by  the  table  with  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  like  a  man  of  stone.  His  wife 
stood  a  little  back  from  him,  her  hand 
at  her  mouth  ;  and  she  made  us  a  quick 
signal  of  defeat ;  it  was  plain  she  could 
not  move  him.  My  old  lord  walked  very 
steadily  to  where  his  son  was  sitting ; 
he  had  a  steady  countenance  too,  but 
methought  a  little  cold  ;  when  he  was 
come  quite  up,  he  held  out  both  his 
hands  and  said  :  "  My  son ! " 

With  a  broken,  strangled  cry,  Mr. 
Henry  leaped  up  and  fell  on  his  father's 
neck,  crying  and  weeping,  the  most  piti- 
ful sight  that  ever  a  man  witnessed.  "  O 
father,"  he  cried,  "you  know  I  loved 
him  ;  you  know  I  loved  him  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  I  could  have  died  for  him — 
you  know  that !  I  would  have  given  my 
life  for  him  and  you.  O  say  you  know 
that !  O  say  you  can  forgive  me  !  O 
father,  father,  what  have  I  done,  what 
have  I  done  ?  and  we  used  to  be  bairns 
together.  O,  he  was  a  bonny  lad  ! "  and 
wept  and  sobbed,  and  fondled  the  old 
man  and  clutched  him  about  the  neck, 
with  the  passion  of  a  child  in  terror. 

And  then  he  caught  sight  of  his  wife, 
you  would  have  thought  for  the  first 
time,  where  she  stood  weeping  to  hear 
him  ;  and  in  a  moment  had  fallen  at  her 
knees.  "  And  O  my  lass,"  he  cried,  "  you 
must  forgive  me  too  !  Not  yoiu-  hus- 
band— I  have  only  been  the  ruin  of  your 
life.  But  you  knew  me  when  I  was  a 
lad  ;  there  was  no  harm  in  Henry  Durie 
then  ;  he  meant  aye  to  be  a  friend  to 
you.  It's  him — it's  the  old  bairn  that 
played  with  you — O  can  ye  never,  never 
forgive  him  ?  " 

Throughout  all  this,  my  lord  was  like 
a  cold,  kind  spectator  with  his  wits  about 


him.  At  the  first  cry,  which  was  indeed 
enough  to  call  the  house  about  us,  he 
had  said  to  me  over  his  shoulder,  "Close 
the  door."  And  now  he  nodded  to  him- 
self like  one  satisfied. 

"  He  will  do  now,"  says  he.  "  We 
mav  leave  him  to  his  wife.  Bring  a 
light,  l^li-.  Mackellar." 

Upon  my  going  forth  again  with  my 
lord,  I  was  aware  of  a  strange  jihenom- 
enon  ;  for  though  it  was  quite  dark,  and 
the  night  not  yet  old,  methought  I  smelt 
the  morning.  At  the  same  time,  there 
went  a  tossing  through  the  branches  of 
the  evergreens,  so  that  they  sounded  like 
a  quiet  sea  ;  and  the  air  puffed  at  times 
against  our  faces  and  the  flame  of  the 
candle  shook.  We  made  the  more 
speed,  I  believe,  being  surrounded  by 
this  bustle  ;  visited  the  scene  of  the  duel, 
where  my  lord  looked  upon  the  blood 
with  stoicism  ;  and  passing  farther  on 
toward  the  landing-place,  came  at  last 
upon  some  evidences  of  the  truth.  For 
first  of  all,  where  there  was  a  jiool  across 
the  j)ath,  the  ice  had  been  trodden  in, 
j)lainly  by  more  than  one  man's  weight ; 
next,  and  but  a  little  further,  a  young 
tree  was  broken  ;  and  down  by  the  land- 
ing-j)lace,  where  the  trader's  boats  were 
usually  beached,  another  stain  of  blood 
marked  where  the  body  miist  have  been 
infallibly  set  down  to  rest  the  bearers. 

This  stain  we  set  ourselves  to  wash 
aw^ay  with  the  sea-water,  carrying  it  in 
my  lord's  hat ;  and  as  we  were  thus  en- 
gaged, there  came  up  a  sudden,  moaning 
gust  and  left  us  instantly  benighted. 

"It  will  come  to  snow,"  says  my  lord ; 
"  and  the  best  thing  that  we  could  hope. 
Let  us  go  back  now ;  we  can  do  nothing 
in  the  dark." 

As  we  went  houseward,  the  wind  be- 
ing again  subsided,  we  were  aware  of  a 
strong  i^attering  noise  about  us  in  the 
night ;  and  when  we  issued  from  the 
shelter  of  the  trees,  w'e  found  it  raining 
smartly. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this,  my 
lord's  clearness  of  mind  no  less  than  his 
acti^ity  of  body,  had  not  ceased  to  min- 
ister to  my  amazement.  He  set  the 
crow^n  upon  it,  in  the  council  we  held 
on  our  return.  The  freetraders  had 
certainl}'  secured  the  Master,  though 
whether  dead  or  ahve  we  were  still  left 
to  our  conjectures  ;  the  rain  would,  long 
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before  day,  "wipe  out  all  marks  of  the 
transaction  ;  by  this  we  must  profit: 
the  Master  had  unexpectedly  come  after 
the  fall  of  night,  it  must  now  be  given 
out  he  had  as  suddenly  departed  before 
the  break  of  day  ;  and  to  make  all  this 
plausible,  it  now  orAj  remained  for  me 
to  mount  into  the  man's  chamber,  and 
pack  and  conceal  his  baggage.  True, 
we  still  lay  at  the  discretion  of  the  trad- 
ers ;  but  that  Avas  the  incurable  weak- 
ness of  our  guilt. 

I  heard  him  as  I  said  with  wonder, 
and  hastened  to  obe^^  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  were  gone  from  the  hall ;  mjdord, 
for  warmth's  sake,  hurried  to  his  bed  ; 
there  was  still  no  sign  of  stir  among  the 
seiwants ;  and  as  I  went  up  the  tower 
stair,  and  entered  the  dead  man's  room, 
a  horror  of  solitude  weighed  upon  my 
mind.  To  my  extreme  surprise,  it  was 
all  in  the  disorder  of  departure.  Of  his 
three  portmanteaux,  two  were  ready 
locked,  the  third  lay  oj^en  and  near  full. 
At  once  there  flashed  upon  me  some 
suspicion  of  the  truth.  The  man  had 
been  going  after  all  ;  he  had  but  waited 
upon  Crail,  as  Crail  waited  upon  the 
wind  ;  early  in  the  night,  the  seamen 
had  perceived  the  weather  changing ; 
the  boat  had  come  to  give  notice  of  the 
change,  and  call  the  passenger  aboard, 
and  the  boat's  crew  had  stumbled  on 
him  lying  in  his  blood.  Nay,  and  there 
was  more  behind.  This  prearranged 
departure  shed  some  light  upon  his  in- 
conceivable insult  of  the  night  before  ; 
it  was  a  parting  shot  ;  hatred  being  no 
longer  checked  by  policy.  And  for 
another  thing,  the  nature  of  that  insidt, 
and  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Heniy,  pointed 
to  one  conclusion  :  which  I  have  never 
verified,  and  can  now  never  veiify  until 
the  great  assize  :  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  at  last  forgotten  himself,  had  gone 
too  far  in  his  advances,  and  had  been 
rebuffed.  It  can  never  be  verified,  as  I 
say  ;  but  as  I  thought  of  it  that  morning 
among  his  baggage,  the  thought  was 
sweet  to  me  like  honey. 

Into  the  open  portmanteau,  I  dij)ped 
a  little  ere  I  closed  it.  The  most  beau- 
tiful lace  and  linen,  many  suits  of  those 
fine  plain  clothes  in  which  he  loved  to 
appear  ;  a  book  or  two,  and  those  of  the 
best,  Csesar's  "  Commentaries,"  a  volume 
of  Mr.  Hobbes,  the  "  Henriade"  of  M.  de 


Voltaire,  a  book  upon  the  Indies,  one 
on  the  mathematics,  far  beyond  where 
I  have  studied  :  these  were  what  I  ob- 
served with  very  mingled  feehngs.  But 
in  the  open  portmanteau,  no  papers  of 
any  descriiJtion.  This  set  me  musing. 
It  was  possible  the  man  was  dead  ;  but 
since  the  traders  had  carried  him  away, 
not  likely.  It  was  j)ossible  he  might  stiU 
die  of  his  wound  ;  but  it  was  also  pos- 
sible he  might  not.  And  in  this  lat- 
ter case,  I  was  determined  to  have  the 
means  of  some  defence. 

One  after  another  I  carried  his  port- 
manteaus to  a  loft  in  the  top  of  the 
house  which  we  kept  locked  ;  went  to 
my  own  room  for  my  keys,  and  return- 
ing to  the  loft,  had  the  gratification  to 
find  two  that  fitted  pretty  well.  In  one 
of  the  portmanteaux  there  w^as  a  sha- 
green letter-case,  which  I  cut  open  with 
my  knife  ;  and  thenceforth  (so  far  as 
any  credit  went)  the  man  was  at  my 
mercy.  Here  was  a  vast  deal  of  gallant 
correspondence,  chiefly  of  his  Paris 
days ;  and  what  was  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, here  were  the  copies  of  his  own 
rejjorts  to  the  English  secretary,  and 
the  originals  of  the  secretary's  answers : 
a  most  damning  series :  such  as  to  pub- 
lish, would  be  to  wreck  the  Master's 
honor  and  to  set  a  price  upon  his  life. 
I  chuckled  to  myself  as  I  ran  through 
the  documents ;  I  rubbed  my  hands,  I 
sang  aloud  in  my  glee.  Day  found  me 
at  the  pleasing  task  ;  nor  did  I  then  re- 
mit my  diligence,  except  in  so  far  as  I 
went  to  the  window — looked  out  for  a 
moment,  to  see  the  frost  quite  gone,  the 
world  turned  black  again,  and  the  rain 
and  the  wind  driving  in  the  bay — and 
to  assure  myself  that  the  lugger  was 
gone  from  its  anchorage,  and  the  Master 
(Avhether  dead  or  alive)  now  tumbling 
on  the  Irish  Sea. 

It  is  projjer  I  should  add  in  this  place 
the  very  little  I  have  subsequently  angled 
out  upon  the  doings  of  that  night.  It 
took  me  a  long  while  to  gather  it ;  for 
we  dared  not  openly  ask,  and  the  free- 
traders regarded  me  with  enmity,  if  not 
with  scorn.  It  was  near  six  months  be- 
fore we  even  knew  for  certain  that  the 
man  survived  ;  and  it  was  years  before  I 
learned  from  one  of  Grail's  men,  turned 
publican   on  his   ill-gotten  gain,   some 
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particulars  which  smack  to  me  of  truth. 
It  seems  the  traders  found  the  Master 
struggled  on  one  elbow,  and  now  staring 
round  him,  and  now  gazing  at  the  can- 
dle or  at  his  hand  which  was  all  bloodied, 
like  a  man  stupid.  Upon  their  coming, 
he  would  seem  to  have  foimd  his  mind, 
bade  them  carry  him  aboard  and  hold 
their  tongues  ;  and  on  the  captain  ask- 
ing how  he  had  come  in  such  a  pickle, 
replied  with  a  burst  of  passionate  swear- 
ing, and  incontinently  fainted.  They 
held  some  debate,  but  they  were  mo- 
mently looking  for  a  wind,  they  were 
highly  paid  to  smuggle  him  to  France, 
and  did  not  care  to  delay.  Besides 
which,  he  was  well  enough  liked  by  these 
abominable   wretches ;     they   supposed 


him  under  caj)ital  sentence,  knew  not  in 
what  mischief  he  might  have  got  his 
wound,  and  jvidged  it  a  piece  of  good- 
natui-e  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way  of 
danger.  So  he  was  taken  aboard,  re- 
covered on  the  passage  over,  and  was 
set  ashore  a  convalescent  at  the  Havi^e 
de  Grace.  What  is  truly  notable  :  he 
said  not  a  word  to  anyone  of  the  duel, 
and  not  a  trader  knows  to  this  day  in 
what  quarrel,  or  by  the  hand  of  what  ad- 
versary, he  fell.  With  any  other  man  I 
should  have  set  this  down  to  natural  de- 
cency ;  with  him,  to  pride.  He  could 
not  bear  to  avow,  perhaps  even  to  him- 
self, that  he  had  been  vanquished  by 
one  whom  he  had  so  much  insulted  and 
whom  he  so  cruelly  despised. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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True  love's  own  talisman,  which  here 
Shakespeare  and  Sidney  failed  to  teach, 
A  steel-and-velvet  Cavalier 

Gave  to  oui-  Saxon  speech  : 

Chief  miracle  of  theme  and  touch 
That  upstai-t  enviers  adore  : 
/  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 
Loved  I  not  Honor  more ! 


No  critic  born  since  Charles  was  King- 
But  sighed  in  smiling,  as  he  read  : 
"Here's  theft  of  the  supremest  thing 
A  poet  might  have  said  !  ' 

Young  knight,  and  wit,  and  beau,  who 

won 
Mid  war's  adventure,  ladies'  praise, 
Was't  well  of  you,  ere  you  had  done, 
To  blight  our  modern  bays  ? 


O  yet  to  you,  whose  random  hand 
Struck  from  the  dark  whole  gems  like 

these, 
Archaic  beauty,  never  planned 
Nor  reared  by  wan  degrees; 

Whose  freak  leaves  artists  poor,  and  art 
An  earldom  richer  all  her  years  ; 
To  you,  dead  on  your  shield  apart. 
Be  Ave  !  passed  in  tears. 


How  shall  this  jealous  era  spurn 
Her  master,  and  in  lauds  be  loath  ? 
Your  worth,  your  work,  bid  us  discern 
Light  exquisite  in  both. 


'Twas  virtue's  breath  inflamed  your  lyre, 
Heroic  from  the  heart  it  ran ; 
Nor  for  the  shedding  of  such  fire 
Lives  since  a  manlier  man. 


And  till  your  strophe  sweet  and  bold 
So  lovely  aye,  so  lonely  long. 
Love's  self  outdo,  dear  Lovelace  !  hold 
The  pinnacles  of  song. 
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vn. 

SUMMAEX  OF  EVENTS    DUKING    THE    MASTEr's 
SECOND    ABSENCE. 

Of  the  heavy  sickness  which  declared 
itself  next  morning,  I  can  think  with 
equanimity  as  of  the  last  unmingled 
trouble  that  befell  my  master  ;  and  even 
that  was  perhaps  a  mercy  in  disguise  ; 
for  what  pains  of  the  body  could  equal 
the  miseries  of  his  mind  ?  IVIrs.  Henry 
and  I  had  the  watching  by  the  bed.  My 
old  lord  called  from  time  to  time  to 
take  the  news, — but  would  not  usually 
pass  the  door.  Once,  I  remember,  when 
hope  was  nigh  gone,  he  stejDped  to  the 
bedside,  looked  awhile  in  his  son's  face, 
and  turned  away  with  a  singular  gesture 
of  the  head  and  hand  thrown  up,  that 
remains  upon  my  mind  as  something 
tragic  ;  such  grief  and  such  a  scorn  of 
sublunary  things  were  there  exj)ressed. 
But  the  most  of  the  time,  Mrs.  Henry 
and  I  had  the  room  to  ourselves,  taking 
turns  by  night  and  bearing  each  other 
company  by  day,  for  it  was  dreary 
watching.  Mr.  Henry,  his  shaven  head 
bound  in  a  napkin,  tossed  to  and  fro 
without  remission,  beating  the  bed  with 
his  hands.  His  tongue  never  lay  ;  his 
voice  ran  continuously  Hke  a  river,  so 
that  my  heart  was  weary  with  the  sound 
of  it.  It  was  notable,  and  to  me  inex- 
pressibly mortifying,  that  he  spoke  all 
the  while  on  matters  of  no  import  : 
comings  and  goings,  horses — which  he 
was  ever  calling  to  have  saddled,  think- 
ing perhaps  (the  poor  soul !)  that  he 
might  ride  away  from  his  discomfort  — 
matters  of  the  garden,  the  salmon  nets, 
and  (what  I  particidarly  raged  to  hear) 
continually  of  his  affairs,  cyphering  fig- 
ures and  holding  disjDutation  with  the 
tenantry.  Never  a  word  of  his  father 
or  his  wife,  nor  of  the  Master,  save  only 
for  a  day  or  two,  when  his  mind  dwelled 
entirely  in  the  past,  and  he  supposed 
himself  a  boy  again  and  ujson  some  in- 
nocent child's  play  with  his  brother. 
What  made  this  the  more  affecting  :  it 


appeared  the  Master  had  then  run  some 
peril  of  his  life,  for  there  was  a  cry — 
"  O,  Jamie  will  be  drowned — O,  save 
Jamie ! "  which  he  came  over  and  over 
with  a  great  deal  of  passion. 

This,  I  say,  was  affecting,  both  to 
Mrs.  Henry  and  myself  ;  but  the  balance 
of  my  master's  wanderings  did  him  lit- 
tle justice.  It  seemed  he  had  set  out 
to  justify  his  brother's  calumnies  ;  as 
though  he  was  bent  to  jjrove  himself 
a  man  of  a  dry  nature,  immersed  in 
money-getting.  Had  I  been  there 
alone,  I  would  not  have  troubled  my 
thumb  ;  but  all  the  while,  as  I  listened, 
I  was  estimating  the  effect  on  the  man's 
wife,  and  telling  myself  that  he  fell  low- 
er every  day.  I  was  the  one  person  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  that  compre- 
hended him,  and  I  was  bound  there 
should  be  yet  another.  Whether  he 
was  to  die  tlaere  and  his  vii-tues  perish, 
or  whether  he  should  save  his  days  and 
come  back  to  that  inheritance  of  soi'- 
rows,  his  right  memory,  I  was  bound 
he  should  be  heartily  lamented  in  the 
one  case  and  unaffectedly  welcomed  in 
the  other,  by  the  person  he  loved  the 
most,  his  wife. 

Finding  no  occasion  of  free  speech,  I 
bethought  me  at  last  of  a  kind  of  docu- 
mentary' disclosure  ;  and  for  some  nights, 
when  I  was  off  duty  and  should  have 
been  asleep,  I  gave  my  time  to  the 
preparation  of  that  which  I  may  call 
my  budget.  But  this  I  found  to  be  the 
easiest  portion  of  my  task,  and  that 
which  remained,  namely  the  presenta- 
tion to  my  lady,  almost  more  than  I  had 
fortitude  to  overtake.  Several  days  I 
went  about  with  my  papers  under  my 
arm,  spying  for  some  jimcture  of  talk  to 
serve  as  introduction.  I  will  not  deny 
but  that  some  offered ;  only  when  they 
did,  my  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth  ;  and  I  think  I  might  have  been 
carrying  about  my  packet  till  this  day 
had  not  a  fortunate  accident  deHvered 
me  from  aU  my  hesitations.  This  was 
at  night,  when  I  was  once  more  leaving 
the  room,  the  thing  not  yet  done,  and 
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mj-self  in  despair  at  my  own  coward- 
ice. 

"  What  do  5'ou  carry  about  with  you, 
Mr,  Mackellar?"  she  asked.  "These 
last  days,  I  see  you  always  coming  in 
and  out  with  the  same  armful." 

I  returned  upon  my  steps  without  a 
word,  laid  the  i3a23ers  before  her  on  the 
table,  and  left  her  to  her  reading.  Of 
what  that  was,  I  am  now  to  give  you 
some  idea ;  and  the  best  will  be  to  re- 
produce a  letter  of  my  own  which  came 
first  in  the  budget  and  of  which  (accord- 
ing to  an  excellent  habitude)  I  have  pre- 
served the  scroll.  It  will  show  too  the 
moderation  of  my  j^art  in  these  affairs, 
a  thing  which  some  have  called  reck- 
lessly in  question. 

"  duiirisdeeii,  1757. 
"  Honored  jMadam, 

"I  trust  I  would  not  step  out  of 
my  place  without  occasion  ;  but  I  see 
how  much  evil  has  flowed  in  the  past 
to  all  of  your  noble  house  from  that  un- 
happy and  secretive  fault  of  reticency, 
and  the  papers  on  which  I  venture  to 
call  your  attention  are  family  papers 
and  all  highly  worthy  your  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  I  append  a  schedule  with  some  neces- 
sary observations, 
"And  am, 

"Honored  Madam, 
"  Your  ladyship's  obliged, 
"obedient  servant, 

"  EpHRAiii  Mackellar. 

"  Schedule  of  Papers. 

"A.  Scroll  of  ten  letters  from 
Ephraim  Mackellar  to  the  Hon.  James 
Durie,  Esq.,  by  courtesy  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae,  during  the  latter's  residence  in 
Paris  :  under  dates  .  .  ."  (follow  the 
dates)  ..."  Nofa :  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  B.  and  C. 

"  B.  Seven  original  letters  from  the 
said  Mr  of  Ballantrae  to  the  said  E. 
Mackellar,  under  dates  .  .  ."  (folloiv 
the  dates). 

"  C.  Three  original  letters  from  the 
said  Mr  of  Ballantrae  to  the  Hon.  Henry 
Durie,  Esq.,  under  dates  .  .  ."  {fol- 
low the  dates)  .  .  .  "  Nofa :  given  me 
by  Mr,  Henry  to  answer :  copies  of  my 
answers,  A  4,  A  5,  and  A  9  of  these  pro- 
ductions. The  purport  of  Mr.  Henry's 
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communications,  of  which  I  can  find  no 
scroll,  may  be  gathered  from  those  of 
his  imnatiu'al  brother. 

"D.  A  correspondence,  original  and 
scroll,  extending  over  a  period  of  three 
years  till  January  of  the  current  year, 
between  the  said  Mr  of  Ballantrae  and 

,  Under   Secretary   of   State ; 

twenty-seven  in  all.  Nota :  found  among 
the  Master's  papers." 

Weary  as  I  was  with  watching  and 
distress  of  mind,  it  was  imj^ossible  for 
me  to  sleep.  All  night  long,  I  walked 
in  my  chamber,  revolving  what  should 
be  the  issue  and  sometimes  repenting 
the  temerity  of  my  immixture  in  affairs 
so  private  ;  and  with  the  first  peep  of 
the  morning  I  was  at  the  sick-room 
door.  Mrs.  Henry  had  thrown  open 
the  shutters  and  even  the  window,  for 
the  temperature  was  mild.  She  looked 
steadfastly  before  her  ;  where  was  noth- 
ing to  see,  or  only  the  blue  of  the  morn- 
ing creeping  among  woods.  Upon  the 
stir  of  my  entrance,  she  did  not  so 
much  as  turn  about  her  face  :  a  circum- 
stance from  which  I  augured  ver}^  ill. 

"  Madam,"  I  began  ;  and  then  again, 
"  Madam ;  "  but  could  make  no  more  of 
it.  Nor  yet  did  Mrs.  Henry  come  to  my 
assistance  with  a  word.  lia  this  j^ass  I 
began  gathering  up  the  papers  where 
they  lay  scattered  on  the  table  ;  and  the 
first  thing  that  struck  me,  their  bulk 
appeared  to  have  diminished.  Once  I 
ran  them  thi-ough,  and  twice  ;  but  the 
correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  which  I  had  reckoned  so  much 
against  the  future,  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  I  looked  in  the  chimney  ;  amid 
the  smouldering  embers,  black  ashes  of 
paper  fluttered  in  the  draught ;  and  at 
that  my  timidity  vanished. 

"  Good  God,  madam,"  cried  I,  in  a 
voice  not  fitting  for  a  sick-room,  "  Good 
God,  madam,  what  have  you  done  with 
my  papers  ?  " 

"I  have  bumed  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Henry,  tui-ning  about.  "  It  is  enough, 
it  is  too  much,  that  you  and  I  have  seen 
them." 

"  This  is  a  fine  night's  work  that  you 
have  done  ?  "  cried  I.  "  And  all  to  save 
the  reputation  of  a  man  that  ate  bread 
by  the  shedding  of  his  comrades'  blood, 
as  I  do  by  the  shedding  ink." 
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"  To  save  the  reputation  of  that  fam- 
ily in  which  you  are  a  servant,  Mr.  Mac- 
kellar,"  she  returned,  "  and  for  which 
you  have  already  done  so  much." 

"It  is  a  family  I  will  not  serve  much 
longei',"  I  cried,  "  for  I  am  driven  des- 
perate. You  have  stricken  the  sword 
out  of  my  hands  ;  you  have  left  us  all 
defenceless.  I  had  always  these  letters 
I  covdd  shake  over  his  head  ;  and  now — 
what  is  to  do  ?  We  are  so  falsely  situ- 
ate, we  dare  not  show  the  man  the  door  ; 
the  country  would  fly  on  fire  against  us  ; 
and  I  had  this  one  hold  upon  him — and 
now  it  is  gone — now  he  may  come  back 
to-morrow,  and  we  must  all  sit  down 
with  him  to  dinner,  go  for  a  stroll  with 
him  on  the  terrace,  or  take  a  hand  at 
cards,  of  all  things,  to  divert  his  leisure  ! 
No,  madam  ;  God  forgive  you,  if  he  can 
find  it  in  his  heart,  for  I  cannot  find  it 
in  mine." 

"  I  wonder  to  find  you  so  simple.  Mi-. 
Mackellar,"  said  Mrs.  Henry.  "What 
does  this  man  value  reputation?  But 
he  knows  how  high  we  prize  it ;  he 
knows  we  would  rather  die  than  make 
these  letters  public  ;  and  do  you  sup- 
pose he  would  not  trade  upon  the 
knowledge  ?  What  you  call  your  sword, 
Mr.  Mackellar,  and  which  had  been  one 
indeed  against  a  man  of  any  remnant  of 
propriety,  would  have  been  but  a  sword 
of  paper  against  him.  He  would  smile 
in  your  face  at  such  a  threat.  He  stands 
upon  his  degradation,  he  makes  that  his 
strength  ;  it  is  in  vain  to  struggle  with 
such  characters."  She  cried  out  this 
last  a  little  desperately,  and  then  with 
more  quiet :  "  No,  Mr.  Mackellar,  I  have 
thought  upon  this  matter  all  night,  and 
there  is  no  way  out  of  it.  Papers  or  no 
papers,  the  door  of  this  house  stands 
open  for  him ;  he  is  the  rightful  heir, 
forsooth  !  If  we  sought  to  exclude  him, 
all  would  redound  against  poor  Henry, 
and  I  shoidd  see  him  stoned  again  upon 
the  streets.  Ah  !  if  Henry  dies,  it  is  a 
different  matter  !  They  have  broke  the 
entail  for  their  own  good  purposes  ;  the 
estate  goes  to  my  daughter  ;  and  I  shall 
see  who  sets  a  foot  upon  it.  But  if 
Henry  lives,  my  poor  Mr.  Mackellar,  and 
that  man  returns,  we  must  suffer :  only 
this  time,  it  will  be  together." 

On  the  whole,  I  was  weU  pleased  with 
Mrs.    Henry's   attitude    of    mind ;    nor 


covild  I  even  deny  there  was  some 
cogency  in  that  which  she  advanced 
about  the  papers. 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,"  said 
I.  "I  can  only  be  sorry  I  trusted  a 
lady  with  the  originals,  which  was  an 
unbusinesslike  proceeding  at  the  best. 
As  for  what  I  said  of  leaving  the  service 
of  the  family,  it  was  spoken  with  the 
tongue  only  ;  and  you  may  set  yoiu' 
mind  at  rest.  I  belong  to  Durrisdeer, 
Mrs.  Henry,  as  if  I  had  been  born 
there." 

I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say  she 
seemed  perfectly  relieved  ;  so  that  we 
began  this  morning,  as  we  were  to  con- 
tinue for  so  many  years,  on  a  proper 
ground  of  mutual  indtdgence  and  re- 
spect. 

The  same  day,  which  was  certainly 
prededicate  to  joy,  we  observed  the 
first  signal  of  recovery  in  Mr.  Henry  ; 
and  about  three  of  the  following  after- 
noon, he  found  his  mind  again,  recog- 
nizing me  by  name  with  the  strongest 
evidences  of  affection.  Mrs,  Henry  was 
also  in  the  room,  at  the  bed  foot  ;  but 
it  did  not  appear  that  he  observed  her. 
And  indeed  (the  fever  being  gone)  he 
was  so  weak  that  he  made  but  the  one 
effort  and  sank  again  into  a  lethargy. 
The  course  of  his  restoration  was  now 
slow  but  equal  ;  every  day,  his  appetite 
improved  ;  every  week,  we  were  able  to 
remark  an  increase  both  of  strength  and 
flesh  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
he  was  out  of  bed  and  had  even  begvm 
to  be  carried  in  his  chair  upon  the  ter- 
race. 

It  was  perhaps  at  this  time  that  Mrs. 
Henry  and  I  were  the  most  uneasy  in 
mind.  Apprehension  for  his  days  was 
at  an  end  ;  and  a  worse  fear  succeeded. 
Every  day  we  drew  consciously  nearer 
to  a  day  of  reckoning  ;  and  the  days 
passed  on,  and  still  there  was  nothing. 
Mr.  Henry  bettered  in  strength,  he 
held  long  talks  with  us  on  a  great  diver- 
sity of  subjects,  his  father  came  and  sat 
with  him  and  went  again ;  and  still 
there  was  no  reference  to  the  late 
tragedy  or  to  the  former  troubles  which 
had  brought  it  on.  Did  he  remember, 
and  conceal  his  dreadful  knowledge  ?  or 
was  the  whole  blotted  from  his  mind  ? 
this  was  the  problem  that  kept  us 
watching  and  trembling  all  day  when 
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we  were  in  his  company,  and  held  us 
awake  at  night  when  we  were  in  our 
lonely  beds.  We  knew  not  even  which 
alternative  to  hope  for,  both  appearing 
so  unnatural  and  pointing  so  directly  to 
an  unsound  brain.  Once  this  fear  of- 
fered, I  observed  his  conduct  with  sedu- 
lous particidarity.  Something  of  the 
child  he  exhibited  :  a  cheerfulness  quite 
foreign  to  his  previous  character,  an 
interest  readily  aroused,  and  then  very 
tenacious,  in  small  matters  which  he 
had  heretofore  despised.  When  he  was 
stricken  down,  I  was  his  only  confi- 
dant, and  I  may  say  his  only  friend, 
and  he  was  on  terms  of  division  with 
his  wife  ;  upon  his  recovery,  all  was 
changed,  the  past  forgotten,  the  wife 
first  and  even  single  in  his  thoughts. 
He  tui-ned  to  her  with  all  his  emotions 
like  a  child  to  its  mother,  and  seemed 
secure  of  sympathy  ;  called  her  in  all 
his  needs  with  something  of  that  queru- 
lous familiarity  that  marks  a  certainty 
of  indulgence  ;  and  I  must  say,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  woman,  he  was  never  disap- 
pointed. To  her,  indeed,  this  changed 
behavior  was  inexpressibly  affecting  ; 
and  I  think  she  felt  it  secretly  as  a  re- 
proach ;  so  that  I  have  seen  her,  in  early 
days,  escape  out  of  the  room  that  she 
might  indulge  herself  in  weeping.  But 
to  me,  the  change  appeared  not  natu- 
ral ;  and  viewing  it  along  vrith  all  the 
rest,  I  began  to  wonder,  with  many  head- 
shakings,  whether  his  reason  were  per- 
fectly erect. 

As  this  doubt  stretched  over  many 
years,  endured  indeed  until  my  master's 
death,  and  clouded  all  our  subsequent 
relations,  I  may  as  well  consider  of  it 
more  at  large.  When  he  was  able  to 
resume  some  charge  of  his  affairs,  I  had 
many  opportunities  to  try  him  with  pre- 
cision. There  was  no  lack  of  under- 
standing, nor  yet  of  authority  ;  but  the 
old  continuous  interest  had  quite  de- 
parted ;  he  grew  readily  fatigued  and 
fell  to  yawning  ;  and  he  carried  into 
money  relations,  where  it  is  certainly 
out  of  place,  a  facility  that  bordered 
upon  slackness.  True,  since  we  had  no 
longer  the  exactions  of  the  Master  to 
contend  against,  there  was  the  less  oc- 
casion to  raise  strictness  into  principle 
or  do  battle  for  a  farthing.  True  again, 
there  was  nothing  excessive  in  these  re- 


laxations, or  I  would  have  been  no  party 
to  them.  But  the  whole  thing  marked 
a  change,  very  slight  yet  very  percepti- 
ble ;  and  though  no  man  could  say 
my  master  had  gone  at  all  out  of  his 
mind,  no  man  could  deny  that  he  had 
drifted  from  his  character.  It  was  the 
same  to  the  end,  with  his  manner  and  ap- 
pearance. Some  of  the  heat  of  the  fever 
lingered  in  his  veins :  his  movements  a 
little  hurried,  his  speech  notably  more 
voluble,  yet  neither  truly  amiss.  His 
whole  mind  stood  open  to  happy  im- 
pressions, welcoming  these  and  making 
much  of  them ;  but  the  smallest  sugges- 
tion of  trouble  or  sorrow  he  received 
with  visible  impatience  and  dismissed 
again  with  immediate  relief.  It  was  to 
this  tenor  that  he  owed  the  felicity  of 
his  later  days  ;  and  yet  here  it  was,  if 
anj'where,  that  you  could  call  the  man 
insane.  A  great  part  of  life  consists  in 
contemplating  what  we  cannot  cure  ; 
but  Mr.  Henry,  if  he  could  not  dismiss 
solicitude  by  an  effort  of  the  mind,  must 
instantly  and  at  whatever  cost  annihi- 
late the  cause  of  it  ;  so  that  he  played 
alternately  the  ostrich  and  the  bull.  It 
is  to  this  strenuous  cowardice  of  pain 
that  I  have  to  set  down  all  the  unfortu- 
nate and  excessive  steps  of  his  subse- 
quent career.  Certainly  this  was  the 
reason  of  his  beating  McManus,  the 
groom,  a  thing  so  much  out  of  all  his 
former  practice  and  which  awakened  so 
much  comment  at  the  time.  It  is  to 
this,  again,  that  I  must  lay  the  total  loss 
of  near  upon  two  hundred  pounds,  more 
than  the  half  of  which  I  could  have 
saved  if  his  impatience  would  have  suf- 
fered me.  But  he  j^referred  loss  or  r.uy 
desperate  extreme  to  a  continuance  of 
mental  suffering. 

All  this  has  led  me  far  from  our  im- 
mediate trouble  :  whether  he  remem- 
bered or  had  forgotten  his  late  dreadful 
act ;  and  if  he  remembered,  in  what  light 
he  \4ewed  it.  The  truth  burst  upon  us 
suddenly,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the 
chief  surprises  of  my  hie.  He  had  been 
several  times  abroad,  and  was  now  be- 
ginning to  walk  a  little  with  an  arm, 
when  it  chanced  I  should  be  left  alone 
with  him  upon  the  terrace.  He  turned 
to  me  with  a  singular  furtive  smile,  such 
as  schoolboys  use  when  in  fault ;  and 
says  he,  in  a  j^rivate  whisper  and  without 
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the  least  preface  :  "  Where  have  you 
bviried  him  ?  " 

I  cotild  not  make  one  sound  in  an- 
swer. 

"  Where  have  you  buried  him  ?  "  he 
repeated,     "  I  want  to  see  his  grave." 

I  conceived  I  had  best  take  the  bvdl 
by  the  horns.  "  Mr.  Henry,"  said  I,  "I 
have  news  to  give  that  will  rejoice  you 
exceedingly.  In  all  human  likelihood, 
your  hands  are  clear  of  blood.  I  reason 
from  certain  indices  ;  and  by  these  it 
should  appear  yotir  brother  was  not  dead 
but  was  carried  in  a  swound  on  board 
the  lugger.  By  now,  he  may  be  per- 
fectly recovered." 

What  there  was  in  his  countenance,  I 
could  not  read.     "  James  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Your  brother  James,"  I  answered. 
"  I  would  not  raise  a  hope  that  may  be 
found  decei^tive  ;  but  in  my  heart,  I 
think  it  verj'  px-obable  he  is  alive." 

"  Ah  !  "  says  Mr.  Henry  ;  and  suddenly 
rising  from  his  seat  with  more  alacrity 
than  he  had  yet  discovered,  set  one  fin- 
ger on  my  breast,  and  cried  at  me  in  a 
kind  of  screaming  whisper,  "  Mackellar  " 
— these  were  his  words — "  nothing  can 
kill  that  man.  He  is  not  mortal.  He 
is  bound  upon  my  back  to  all  eternity — 
to  all  G-od's  eternity  !  "  says  he,  and  sit- 
ting down  again,  fell  upon  a  stubborn 
silence. 

A  day  or  two  after,  with  the  same  se- 
cret smile,  and  first  looking  about  as  if 
to  be  sure  we  were  alone,  "  Mackellar," 
said  he,  "  when  you  have  any  intelligence, 
be  sure  and  let  me  know.  We  must 
keep  an  eye  upon  him,  or  he  will  take  us 
when  we  least  expect." 

"He  will  not  show  face  here  again," 
said  I. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  will,"  said  Mr.  Henry. 
"  Wherever  I  am  there  will  he  be."  And 
again  he  looked  all  about  him. 

"  You  must  not  dwell  upon  this 
thought,  Mr.  Henry,"  said  I. 

"No,"  said  he,  "that  is  a  very  good 
advice.  We  will  never  think  of  it,  ex- 
cept when  you  have  news.  And  we  do 
not  know  yet,"  he  added  :  "  he  may  be 
dead." 

The  manner  of  his  saying  this  con- 
vinced me  thoroughly  of  what  I  had 
scarce  ventured  to  suspect  :  that  so  far 
from  suffering  any  penitence  for  the  at- 
tempt, he  did  but  lament  his  failure. 


This  was  a  discovery  I  kept  to  myself, 
fearing  it  might  do  him  a  prejudice  with 
his  wife.  But  I  might  have  saved  my- 
seK  the  trouble ;  she  had  divined  it  for 
herself,  and  found  the  sentiment  quite 
natural.  Indeed  I  could  not  but  say  that 
there  were  three  of  us  all  of  the  same 
mind  ;  nor  could  any  news  have  reached 
Durrisdeer  more  generally  welcome  than 
tidings  of  the  Master's  death. 

This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  excep- 
tion, my  old  lord.  As  soon  as  my  anx- 
iety for  m.j  own  master  began  to  be  re- 
laxed, I  was  aware  of  a  change  in  the  old 
gentleman,  his  fathei-,  that  seemed  to 
threaten  mortal  consequences.  His  face 
was  pale  and  swollen  ;  as  he  sat  in  the 
chimneyside  with  his  Latin,  he  would 
drop  off  sleeping  and  the  book  roll  in 
the  ashes  ;  some  days  he  would  drag  his 
foot,  others  stumble  in  speaking.  The 
amenity  of  his  behavior  ai^peared  more 
extreme  ;  full  of  excuses  for  the  least 
trouble,  very  thoughtfxil  for  all  ;  to  my- 
self of  a  most  flattering  civility.  One 
day,  that  he  had  sent  for  his  lavryer  and 
remained  a  long  while  private,  he  met 
me  as  he  was  crossing  the  hall  with 
painful  footsteps,  and  took  me  kindly  by 
the  hand.  "  Mr.  Mackellar," said  he,  "I 
have  had  many  occasions  to  set  a  prop- 
er value  on  your  services  ;  and  to-day, 
when  I  recast  my  will,  I  have  taken  the 
freedom  to  name  you  for  one  of  my  ex- 
ecutors. I  believe  you  bear  love  enough 
to  our  house  to  render  me  this  service  ?" 
At  that  very  time  he  passed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  days  in  slumber,  from 
which  it  was  often  difficult  to  rouse  him  ; 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  count  of  years 
and  had  several  times  (particularly  on 
waking)  called  for  his  wife  and  for  an 
old  servant  whose  very  gravestone  was 
now  green  with  moss.  If  I  had  been 
put  to  my  oath,  I  must  have  declared  he 
was  incapable  of  testing  ;  and  yet  there 
was  never  a  will  drawn  more  sensible  in 
every  trait,  or  showing  a  more  excellent 
judgment  both  of  persons  and  affairs. 

His  dissolution,  though  it  took  not 
very  long,  proceeded  by  infinitesimal 
gradations.  His  faculties  decayed  to- 
gether steadily ;  the  power  of  his  limbs 
was  almost  gone,  he  was  extremely  deaf, 
his  speech  had  sunk  into  mere  mum- 
blings ;  and  yet  to  the  end  he  managed 
to   discover   somethinsf   of    his   former 
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courtesy  and  kindness,  pressing  the  hand 
of  any  that  helped  him,  presenting  me 
with  one  of  his  Latin  books  in  which  he 
had  laboriously  traced  my  name,  and  in 
a  thousand  ways  reminding  us  of  the 
greatness  of  that  loss  which  it  might 
almost  be  said  we  had  already  suffered. 
To  the  end,  the  jDower  of  articulation 
returned  to  him  in  flashes  ;  it  seemed 
he  had  only  forgotten  the  art  of  speech 
as  a  child  forgets  his  lesson,  and  at 
times  he  would  call  some  part  of  it  to 
mind.  On  the  last  night  of  his  life,  he 
suddenly  broke  silence  with  these  words 
from  Virgil :  "  Gratique  patrisque,  alma, 
jjrecar,  miserere,"  perfectly  uttered  and 
with  a  titting  accent.  At  the  sudden 
clear  soimd  of  it,  we  started  from  our 
several  occupations  ;  but  it  was  in  vain 
we  turned  to  him  ;  he  sat  there  silent 
and  to  all  appearance  fatuous.  A  little 
later,  he  was  had  to  bed  Avith  more  diffi- 
culty than  ever  before  ;  and  some  time 
in  the  night,  without  any  mortal  vio- 
lence, his  spirit  fled. 

At  a  far  later  period,  I  chanced  to 
speak  of  these  particulars  with  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  a  man  of  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion that  I  scruple  to  adduce  his  name. 
By  his  view  of  it,  father  and  son  both 
STiflered  from  the  same  affection  :  the 
father  from  the  strain  of  his  unnatui-al 
sorrows,  the  son  more  likely  in  the  ex- 
citation of  the  fever,  each  had  ruptured 
a  vessel  on  the  brain  ;  and  there  was 
probably  (my  doctor  added)  some  pre- 
disposition in  the  family  to  accidents  of 
that  description.  The  father  sank,  the 
son  recovered  all  the  externals  of  a 
healthy  man  ;  but  it  is  like  there  was 
some  destruction  in  those  delicate  tis- 
sues where  the  soul  resides  and  does 
her  earthly  business ;  her  heavenly,  I 
would  fain  hope,  cannot  be  thus  ob- 
structed by  material  accidents.  And 
yet,  upon  a  more  mature  opinion,  it 
matters  not  one  jot;  for  he  who  shall 
pass  judgment  on  the  records  of  our  life 
is  the  same  that  formed  us  in  frailty. 

The  death  of  my  old  lord  was  the 
occasion  of  a  fresh  surprise  to  us  who  • 
watched  the  behavior  of  his  successor. 
To  any  consideiing  mind,  the  two  sons 
had  between  them  slain  their  father  ; 
and  he  who  took  the  sword  might  be 
even  said  to  have  slain  him  with  his 
hand.     But  no   such  thought  appeared 


to  trouble  my  new  lord.  He  was  be- 
comingly grave ;  I  could  scarce  say  sor- 
rowful, or  only  with  a  pleasant  sorrow  : 
talking  of  the  dead  with  a  regretful 
cheerfulness,  relating  old  examples  of 
his  character,  smiling  at  them  with  a 
good  conscience  ;  and  when  the  day  of 
the  funeral  came  round,  doing  the  hon- 
ors with  exact  propriety.  I  could  per- 
ceive, besides,  that  he  found  a  solid 
gratification  in  his  accession  to  the 
title  ;  the  which  he  was  punctilious  in 
exacting. 

And  now  there  came  upon  the  scene 
a  new  character,  and  one  that  played 
his  part  too  in  the  story  :  I  mean  the 
present  lord,  Alexander,  whose  birth 
(17th  July,  1757)  fiUed  the  cup  of  my 
poor  master's  hajipiness.  There  was 
nothing  then  left  for  him  to  wish  for  ; 
nor  yet  leisure  to  wish  for  it.  Indeed, 
there  never  was  a  parent  so  fond  and 
doting  as  he  showed  himself.  He  was 
continually  uneasy  in  his  son's  absence. 
Was  the  child  abroad  ?  the  father  would 
be  watching  the  clouds  in  case  it  rained. 
Was  it  night  ?  he  would  rise  out  of  his 
bed  to  observe  its  slumbers.  His  con- 
versation grew  even  weai-j-ful  to  stran- 
gers, since  he  talked  of  little  but  his 
son.  In  matters  relating  to  the  estate, 
all  was  designed  with  a  particular  eye 
to  Alexander  ;  and  it  would  be  : — "  Let 
us  put  it  in  hand  at  once,  that  the  wood 
may  be  grown  against  Alexander's  ma- 
jority ;"  or  "  This  will  fall  in  again  hand- 
somely for  Alexander's  marriage."  Ev- 
ery day  this  absoi-ption  of  the  man's 
nature  became  more  observable,  with 
many  touching  and  some  very  blame- 
worthy particulars.  Soon  the  child 
could  walk  abroad  with  him,  at  first  on 
the  terrace  hand  in  hand,  and  afterward 
at  large  about  the  j^ohcies  ;  and  this 
grew  to  my  lord's  chief  occupation. 
The  sound  of  their  two  voices  (audible 
a  great  way  off,  for  they  spoke  loud) 
became  familiar  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
and  for  my  part  I  found  it  more  agree- 
able than  the  sound  of  birds.  It  was 
pretty  to  see  the  pair  returning  full  of 
briars,  and  the  father  as  flushed  and 
sometimes  as  bemuddied  as  the  child  : 
for  they  were  equal  sharers  in  all  sorts 
of  boyish  entertainment,  digging  in  the 
beach,  damming  up  streams,  and  what 
not ;  and  I  have  seen  them  gaze  through 
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a  fence  at  cattle  with  the  same  childish 
contemplation. 

The  mention  of  these  rambles  brings 
me  to  a  strange  scene  of  which  I  was  a 
witness.  There  was  one  walk  I  never 
followed  myself  without  emotion,  so 
often  had  I  gone  there  upon  miserable 
errands,  so  much  had  there  befallen 
against  the  house  of  Durrisdeer.  But 
the  path  lay  handy  from  all  points  be- 
yond the  Muckle  Eoss  ;  and  I  was  driven, 
although  much  against  my  will,  to  take 
my  use  of  it  perhaps  once  in  the  two 
months.  It  befell  when  Mr.  Alexander 
was  of  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  I  had 
some  business  on  the  far  side  in  the 
morning,  and  entered  the  shrubbery  on 
my  homeward  way,  about  nine  of  a 
bright  forenoon.  It  was  that  time  of 
year  when  the  woods  are  all  in  their 
spring  colors,  the  thorns  all  in  flower, 
and  the  birds  in  the  high  season  of  their 
singing.  In  contrast  to  this  merriment, 
the  shrubbery  was  only  the  more  sad 
and  I  the  more  oppressed  by  its  associ- 
ations. In  this  situation  of  spirit,  it 
struck  me  disagreeably  to  hear  voices  a 
little  way  in  front,  and  to  recognize  the 
tones  of  my  lord  and  Mr.  Alexander. 
I  pushed  ahead,  and  came  presently  into 
their  view.  They  stood  together  in  the 
open  space  where  the  duel  was,  my  lord 
with  his  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder  and 
speaking  with  some  gravity.  At  least, 
as  he  raised  his  head  upon  my  coming, 
I  thought  I  could  perceive  his  counte- 
nance to  lighten. 

"Ah,"  says  he,  "here  comes  the  good 
Mackellar.  I  have  just  been  telling 
Sandie  the  story  of  this  place  ;  and  how 
there  was  a  man  whom  the  devil  ti-ied 
to  kill,  and  how  near  he  came  to  kiU 
the  devil  instead." 

I  had  thought  it  strange  enough  he 
should  bring  the  child  into  that  scene  ; 
that  he  should  actually  be  discoursing 
of  his  act,  passed  measure.  But  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come  ;  for  he  added, 
turning  to  his  son:  "You  can  ask  Mac- 
kellar ;  he  was  here  and  saw  it." 

"Is  it  true,  Mr.  Mackellar?"  asked 
the  child.  "  And  did  you  really  see  the 
devil  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  heard  the  tale,"  I  replied  ; 
"  and  I  am  in  a  press  of  business."  So 
far  I  said  a  little  sourly,  fencing  with  the 
embarrassment  of  the  position  ;  and  sud- 


denly the  bitterness  of  the  past  and  ter- 
ror of  that  scene  by  candlelight  rushed 
in  upon  my  mind  ;  I  bethought  me  that, 
for  a  difference  of  a  second's  quickness 
in  parade,  the  child  before  me  might 
have  never  seen  the  day  ;  and  the  emo- 
tion that  always  fluttered  round  my 
heart  in  that  dai-k  shrubbery  bui'st  forth 
in  words.  "But  so  much  is  true,"  I 
cried,  "  that  I  have  met  the  devil  in  these 
woods  and  seen  him  foiled  here  ;  blessed 
be  God  that  he  escaped  with  life — bless- 
ed be  God  that  one  stone  yet  stands  up- 
on another  in  the  walls  of  Durrisdeer  ! 
and  oh,  Mr.  Alexander,  if  ever  you  come 
by  this  spot,  though  it  was  a  hundred 
years  hence  and  you  came  with  the 
gayest  and  the  highest  in  the  land,  I 
would  step  aside  and  remember  a  bit 
prayer." 

My  lord  nodded  his  head  gravely. 
"Ah,"  says  he,  "  MackeUar  is  always  in 
the  right.  Come,  Alexander,  take  your 
bonnet  off."  And  with  that  he  uncov- 
ered and  held  out  his  hand.  "  O  Lord," 
said  he,  "I  thank  thee,  and  my  son 
thanks  thee,  for  thy  manifold  great  mer- 
cies. Let  us  have  peace  for  a  little  ;  de- 
fend us  from  the  evil  man.     Smite  him, 

0  Lord,  upon  the  lying  mouth ! "  The 
last  broke  out  of  him  like  a  cry  ;  and  at 
that,  whether  remembered  anger  choked 
his  utterance,  or  whether  he  perceived 
this  was  a  singular  sort  of  prayer,  at 
least  he  came  suddenly  to  a  full  stoj) ; 
and  after  a  moment,  set  back  his  hat 
upon  his  head. 

"  I  think  you  have  forgot  a  word,  my 
lord,"  said  I.  "Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever 
and  ever.     Amen." 

"Ah,  that  is  easy  saying,"  said  my 
lord.  "  That  is  veiy  easy  saying,  Mac- 
kellar.    But  for  me  to  forgive  ? — I  think 

1  would  cut  a  very  silly  figure,  if  I  had 
the  affectation  to  pretend  it." 

"  The  bairn,  my  lord,"  said  I  vnth 
some  severity,  for  I  thought  his  expres- 
sions little  iitted  for  the  ears  of  children. 

"  Why,  very  true,"  said  he.  "  This  is 
dull  work  for  a  bairn.    Let's  go  nesting." 

I  forget  if  it  was  the  same  day,  but  it 
was  soon  after,  my  lord,  finding  me  alone, 
opened  himself  a  little  more  on  the  same 
head. 
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"Mackellar,"  he  said,  "I  am  now  a 
very  happy  man." 

"I  think  so  indeed,  my  lord,"  said  I, 
"  and  the  sight  of  it  gives  me  a  light 
heart." 

"  There  is  an  obligation  in  happiness, 
do  you  not  think  so  ? "  says  he,  mus- 
ingly. 

"  I  think  so  indeed,"  said  I,  "  and  one 
in  sorrow  too.  If  we  are  not  here  to  try 
to  do  the  best,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  sooner  we  are  away  the  better  for  all 
parties." 

"  Ay,  but  if  you  were  in  my  shoes, 
would  you  forgive  him  ?  "  asks  my  lord. 

The  suddenness  of  the  attack  a  little 
gravelled  me.  "It  is  a  duty  laid  upon 
us  strictly,"  said  I. 

"  Hut ! "  said  he.  "  These  are  expres- 
sions !  Do  vou  forgive  the  man  your- 
self?" 

"Well — no!"  said  I.  "God  forgive 
me,  I  do  not." 

"  Shake  hands  upon  that !  "  cries  my 
lord,  with  a  kind  of  jovialty. 

"It  is  an  ill  sentiment  to  shake  hands 
upon,"  said  I,  "  for  Christian  people.  I 
think  I  will  give  you  mine  on  some  more 
evangelical  occasion." 

This  I  said  smiling  a  little  ;  but  as 
for  my  lord,  he  went  from  the  room 
laughing  aloud. 

For  my  lord's  slavery  to  the  child,  I 
can  find  no  expression  adequate.  He 
lost  himself  in  that  continiial  thought  : 
business,  friends,  and  vnfe  being  aU 
alike  forgotten  or  only  remembered  with 
a  painful  effort,  like  that  of  one  strug- 
gling with  a  posset.  It  was  most  nota- 
ble in  the  matter  of  his  wife.  Since  I 
had  known  Durrisdeer,  she  had  been  the 
burthen  of  his  thought  and  the  load- 
stone of  his  eyes  ;  and  now,  she  was  quite 
cast  out.  I  have  seen  him  come  to  the 
door  of  a  room,  look  round,  and  pass 
my  lady  over  as  though  she  were  a  dog- 
before  the  fire  : — it  would  be  Alexander 
he  was  seeking,  and  my  lady  knew  it 
well.  I  have  heard  him  speak  to  her 
so  ruggedly  that  I  nearly  found  it  in 
my  heart  to  intervene  :  the  cause  would 
still  be  the  same,  that  she  had  in  some 
way  thwarted  Alexander.  Without 
doubt  this  was  in  the  nature  of  a  judg- 
ment on  my  lady.  Without  doubt,  she 
had  the  tables  turned  upon  her  as  only 


j)rovidence  can  do  it ;  she  who  had  been 
cold  so  many  years  to  every  mark  of  ten- 
derness, it  was  her  part  now  to  be  neg- 
lected :  the  more  praise  to  her  that  she 
plaj^ed  it  weD. 

Jlh  odd  situation  resulted :  that  we 
had  once  more  two  parties  in  the  house, 
and  that  now  I  was  of  my  lady's.  Not 
that  ever  I  lost  the  love  I  bore  my  mas- 
ter. But,  for  one  thing,  he  had  the  less 
use  for  my  society.  For  another,  I 
could  not  but  compare  the  case  of  Mr. 
Alexander  with  that  of  Miss  Katharine  ; 
for  whom  my  lord  had  never  foimd  the 
least  attention.  And  for  a  third,  I  was 
woimded  by  the  change  he  discovered  to 
his  wife,  which  struck  me  in  the  nature 
of  an  infidelity.  I  could  not  but  admire 
besides  the  constancy  and  kindness  she 
displayed.  Perhaps  her  sentiment  to 
my  lord,  as  it  had  been  founded  from 
the  first  in  pity,  was  that  rather  of  a 
mother  than  a  wife  ;  perhaps  it  pleased 
her  (if  I  may  so  say)  to  behold  her  two 
children  so  happy  in  each  other :  the 
more  as  one  had  sufi:ered  so  unjustly  in 
the  past.  But,  for  all  that,  and  though 
I  could  never  trace  in  her  one  spark  of 
jealousy,  she  must  faU  back  for  society 
on  poor,  neglected  Miss  Katharine  ;  and 
I,  on  my  part,  came  to  pass  my  spare 
hours  more  and  more  with  the  mother 
and  daughter.  It  would  be  easy  to  make 
too  much  of  this  division,  for  it  was  a 
pleasant  family  as  families  go  ;  still  the 
thing  existed  ;  whether  my  lord  knew 
it  or  not,  I  am  in  doubt,  I  do  not  think 
he  did,  he  was  boiuid  up  so  entirely  in 
his  son  ;  but  the  rest  of  us  knew  it  and 
(in  a  manner)  suffered  from  the  knowl- 
edge. 

What  troubled  us  most,  however,  was 
the  great  and  growing  danger  to  the 
child.  My  lord  was  his  father  over 
again  ;  it  was  to  be  feared  the  son  would 
prove  a  second  Master.  Time  has  proved 
these  fears  to  have  been  quite  exagger- 
ate. Certainly  there  is  no  more  worthy 
gentleman  to-day  in  Scotland  than  the 
seventh  Lord  Durrisdeer.  Of  my  own 
exodus  from  his  employment,  it  does  not 
become  me  to  speak,  above  all  in  a 
memorandum  written  only  to  justify 
his  father.     .     .     . 

[Editor's  Note.  Five  pages  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kellar's  MS.  are  here  omitted.  I  have 
gathered  fronn  their  perusal  an  impres- 
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sion  that  Mr.  Mackellar,  in  his  old  age, 
was  rather  an  exacting  servant.  Against 
the  seventh  Lord  Durrisdeer  (with  whom 
at  any  rate,  we  have  no  concern)  nothing 
material  is  alleged. — E.  L.  S.] 

.  .  .  But  our  fear  at  the  time  was 
lest  he  should  turn  out,  in  the  person  of 
his  son,  a  second  edition  of  his  brother. 
My  lady  had  tried  to  interject  some 
wholesome  discipline  ;  she  had  been 
glad  to  give  that  up,  and  now  looked 
on  with  secret  dismay  ;  sometimes  she 
even  spoke  of  it  by  hints  ;  and  some- 
times when  there  was  brought  to  her 
knowledge  some  monstrous  instance  of 
my  lord's  indulgence,  she  would  betray 
herself  in  a  gesture  or  perhaps  an  ex- 
clamation. As  for  myself,  I  was  haunt- 
ed by  the  thought  both  day  and  night  : 
not  so  much  for  the  child's  sake  as  for 
the  father's.  The  man  had  gone  to  sleep, 
he  was  dreaming  a  dream,  and  any  rough 
wakening  must  infaUibly  prove  mortal. 
That  he  should  survive  its  death  was 
inconceivable  ;  and  the  fear  of  its  dis- 
honor made  me  cover  my  face. 

It  was  this  continual  preoccupation 
that  screwed  me  up  at  last  to  a  remon- 
strance :  a  matter  worthy  to  be  nar- 
rated in  detail.  My  lord  and  I  sat  one 
day  at  the  same  table  upon  some  tedi- 
ous business  of  detail  ;  I  have  said  that 
he  had  lost  his  former  interest  in  such 
occupations  ;  he  was  plainly  itching  to 
be  gone,  and  he  looked  fretful,  weary, 
and  methought  older  than  I  had  ever 
previously  observed.  I  suppose  it  was 
the  haggard  face  that  put  me  suddenly 
upon  my  enterprise. 

"My  lord,"  said  I,  with  my  head  down, 
and  feigning  to  continue  my  occupation 
— "  or  rather  let  me  call  you  again  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Henry,  for  I  fear  your 
anger  and  want  you  to  think  upon  old 
times " 

"  My  good  Mackellar !  "  said  he,  and 
that  in  tones  so  kindly  that  I  had  near 
forsook  my  purpose.  But  I  called  to 
mind  that  I  was  speaking  for  his  good, 
and  stuck  to  my  colors. 

"Has  it  never  come  in  upon  your 
mind  what  you  are  doing  ?  "  I  asked. 

"What  I  am  doing?"  he  repeated, 
"  I  was  never  good  at  guessing  riddles." 

"What  you  are  doing  with  your  son," 
said  I. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  some  defiance 


in  his  tone,  "  and  what  am  I  doing  with 
my  son  ?  " 

"  Your  father  was  a  very  good  man," 
says  I,  straying  from  the  direct  path. 
"  But  do  vou  think  he  was  a  wise  fa- 
ther?" 

There  was  a  pause  before  he  spoke, 
and  then  :  "I  say  nothing  against  him," 
he  replied.  "  I  had  the  most  cause  per- 
haps ;  but  I  say  nothing." 

"Why,  there  it  is,"  said  I.  "You 
had  the  cause  at  least.  And  yet  your 
father  was  a  good  man  ;  I  never  knew  a 
better,  save  on  the  one  point,  nor  yet  a 
wiser.  Where  he  stumbled,  it  is  highly 
possible  another  man  shovdd  fall.  He 
had  the  two  sons " 

My  lord  rapped  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently on  the  table. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  cried  he.  "  Speak 
out!" 

"  I  wiU,  then,"  said  I,  my  voice  almost 
strangled  with  the  thumping  of  my 
heart.  "  If  you  continue  to  indulge  Mr. 
Alexander,  you  are  following  in  your 
father's  footsteps.  Beware,  my  lord,  lest, 
when  he  grows  up,  your  son  should  fol- 
low in  the  Master's." 

I  had  never  meant  to  put  the  thing  so 
crudely  ;  but  in  the  extreme  of  fear 
there  comes  a  brutal  kind  of  courage, 
the  most  brutal  indeed  of  all  ;  and  I 
burnt  my  ships  with  that  plain  word. 
I  never  had  the  answer.  When  I  lifted 
my  head,  my  lord  had  risen  to  his  feet, 
and  the  next  moment  he  fell  heavily  on 
the  floor.  The  fit  or  seizure  endm-ed 
not  very  long  ;  he  came  to  himself  va- 
cantly, put  his  hand  to  his  head  which 
I  was  then  supporting,  and  says  he,  in 
a  broken  voice :  "I  have  been  iU,"  and 
a  little  after:  "HeljD  me  up."  I  got 
him  to  his  feet,  and  he  stood  jDrettr 
well,  though  he  kept  hold  of  the  table. 
"I  have  been  iU,  Mackellar,"  he  said 
again.  "  Something  broke,  Mackellar — 
or  was  going  to  break,  and  then  all  swam 
away.  I  think  I  was  very  angry.  Never 
you  mind,  MackeUar,  never  you  mind, 
my  man.  I  wouldnae  hurt  a  hair  upon 
your  head.  Too  much  has  come  and 
gone.  It's  a  certain  thing  between  us 
two.  But  I  think,  Mackellar,  I  wiU  go 
to  Mrs.  Henry— I  think  I  will  go  to 
Mrs.  Henry,"  said  he,  and  got  pretty 
steadily  from  the  room,  leaving  me  over- 
come with  penitence. 
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Presently  the  door  flew  open,  and  my 
lady  swept  in  with  flashing  eyes.  "  What 
is  all  this  '? "  she  cried.  "  What  have  you 
done  to  my  husband  ?  Will  nothing 
teach  you  your  position  in  this  house  ? 
Will  you  never  cease  from  making  and 
meddling  ?  " 

"  My  lady,"  said  I,  "  since  I  have  been 
in  this  house,  I  have  had  plenty  of  hard 
words.  For  a  while  they  were  my  daily 
diet,  and  I  swallowed  them  all.  As  for 
to-day,  you  may  call  me  what  you  please  ; 
you  will  never  find  the  name  hard 
enough  for  such  a  blunder.  And  yet  I 
meant  it  for  the  best." 

I  told  her  all  with  ingenuity,  even  as 
it  is  written  here  ;  and  when  she  had 
heard  me  out,  she  pondered,  and  I 
could  see  her  animosity  fall.  "  Yes," 
she  said,  "you  meant  well  indeed.  I 
have  had  the  same  thought  myself,  or 
the  same  temptation  rather,  which  makes 
me  pardon  you.  But,  dear  God,  can 
you  not  tmderstand  that  he  can  bear  no 
more  ?  He  can  bear  no  more  ! "  she 
cried,  throwing  out  her  arms.  "The 
cord  is  stretched  to  snapping.  What 
matters  the  future,  if  he  have  one  or  two 
good  days  ?  " 

"Amen,"  said  I.  "I  will  meddle  no 
more.  I  am  pleased  enough  that  you 
should  recogTuze  the  kindness  of  my 
meaning." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  lady,  "  but  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  I  have  to  suppose 
your  courage  failed  you  ;  for  what  jou 
said  was  said  cruelly."  She  paused, 
looking  at  me  ;  then  suddenly  smiled  a 
little,  and  said  a  singular  thing  :  "  Do 
you  know  what  you  are,  Mr.  Mackellar  ? 
You  are  an  old  maid." 

No  more  incident  of  any  note  occm-red 
in  the  family  until  the  retiuTi  of  that  ill- 
starred  man,  the  Master.  But  I  have 
to  place  here  a  second  extract  from  the 
memoirs  of  Chevalier  Burke,  interesting 
in  itself  and  highly  necessary  for  my 
purpose.  It  is  our  only  sight  of  the 
Master  on  his  Indian  travels ;  and  the 
first  word  in  these  pages  of  Secundra 
Dass.  One  fact,  it  is  to  be  observed,  ap- 
pears here  very  clearly,  which  if  we  had 
known  some  twenty  years  ago,  how 
many  calamities  and  sorrows  had  been 
spared!  —  that  Secundra  Dass  spoke 
Encrlish. 


ADVENffUKE   OF    CHEVALIER   BURKE  IN  INDIA  : 

(Extracted  from  hLs  Memoirs.) 

.  .  .  Here  was  I,  therefore,  on  the 
streets  of  that  city,  the  name  of  which  I 
cannot  call  to  mind,  while  even  then  I 
was  so  ill  acquainted  with  its  situation 
that  I  knew  not  whether  to  go  south  or 
north.  The  alert  being  sudden,  I  had 
rim  forth  without  shoes  or  stockings  ; 
my  hat  had  been  struck  from  my  head  in 
the  meUay  ;  my  kit  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  English ;  I  had  no  companion  but 
the  cipoye,  no  weapon  but  my  sword, 
and  the  de^dl  a  coin  in  my  jDocket.  In 
short  I  was  for  all  the  world  like  one  of 
those  calendars  with  whom  Mr.  GaUand 
has  made  us  acquainted  in  his  elegant 
tales.  These  gentlemen,  you  will  re 
member,  were  forever  faUing  in  with  ex- 
traordinary incidents  ;  and  I  was  myself 
upon  the  brink  of  one  so  astonishing 
that  I  protest  I  cannot  explain  it  to  this 
day. 

The  cipoye  was  a  very  honest  man,  he 
had  served  many  years  with  the  French 
colors,  and  would  have  let  himself  be  cut 
to  pieces  for  any  of  the  brave  country- 
men of  Mr.  Lally.  It  is  the  same  fellow 
(his  name  has  quite  escaped  me)  of  whom 
I  have  narrated  already  a  sm-jDrising  in- 
stance of  generosity  of  mind  :  when  he 
found  Mr.  de  Fessac  and  myself  upon 
the  ramparts,  entirely  overcome  with 
Hquor,  and  covered  us  with  straw  while 
the  commandant  was  passing  by.  I  con- 
sulted him  therefore  with  perfect  free- 
dom. It  was  a  fine  question  what  to  do  ; 
but  we  decided  at  last  to  escalade  a  gar- 
den wall,  where  we  could  certainly  sleep 
in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  might 
perhaps  find  an  occasion  to  get  hold  of 
a  pair  of  slippers  and  a  turban.  In  that 
part  of  the  city  we  had  only  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  choice,  for  it  was  a  quarter 
consisting  entirely  of  walled  gardens, 
and  the  lanes  which  divided  them  were 
at  that  hour-  of  the  night  deserted.  I 
gave  the  cipoye  a  back,  and  we  had  soon 
dropped  into  a  large  enclosure  full  of 
trees.  The  place  was  soaking  with  the 
dew  which,  in  that  country,  is  exceed- 
ingly unwholesome,  above  all  to  whites  ; 
yet  my  fatigue  was  so  extreme  that  I 
was  already  half  asleep,  when  the  cipoye 
recalled  me  to  my  senses.  In  the  far 
end  of  the  enclosure  a  bright  lif^ht  had 
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suddenly  shone  out,  and  continued  to 
burn  steadily  among  the  leaves.  It  was 
a  circumstance  highly  unusual  in  such  a 
place  and  hour  ;  and  in  our  situation  it 
behoved  us  to  proceed  with  some  timid- 
ity. The  cipoye  was  sent  to  reconnoitre, 
and  pretty  soon  returned  with  the  in- 
telligence that  we  had  fallen  extremely 
amiss,  for  the  house  belonged  to  a  white 
man,  who  was  in  all  likelihood  English. 

" Faith,"  says  I,  "if  there  is  a  white 
man  to  be  seen,  I  will  have  a  look  at 
him  ;  for,  the  Lord  be  praised  !  there  are 
more  sorts  than  the  one  !  " 

The  cipoye  led  me  forward  accordingly 
to  a  place  from  which  I  had  a  clear  view 
upon  the  house.  It  w^as  surrounded 
with  a  wide  verandah  ;  a  lamp,  very  weU 
trimmed,  stood  upon  the  floor  of  it,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  lamp  there  sat  a 
man,  cross-legged  after  the  oriental 
manner.  Both,  besides,  were  bundled 
up  in  muslin  like  two  natives  ;  and  yet 
one  of  them  was  not  only  a  white  man, 
but  a  man  very  well  known  to  me  and 
the  reader  :  being  indeed  that  very 
Master  of  Ballantrae  of  whose  gallantry 
and  genius  I  have  had  to  speak  so  often. 
Word  had  reached  me  that  he  was  come 
to  the  Indies  ;  but  it  appeared  he  kept 
with  the  English  party,  for  we  had  never 
met  and  I  heard  little  of  his  occupations. 
But  sure,  I  had  no  sooner  recognized 
him,  and  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  so 
old  a  comrade,  than  I  supposed  my 
tribulations  were  quite  done.  I  stepped 
plainly  forth  into  the  light  of  the  room, 
which  shone  exceeding  strong,  and 
hailing  Ballantrae  by  name,  made  him 
in  a  few  words  master  of  my  grievous 
situation.  He  turned,  started  the  least 
thing  in  the  world,  looked  me  fair  in  the 
face  while  I  was  speaking,  and  Avhen  I 
had  done,  addressed  himself  to  his  com- 
panion in  the  barbarous  native  dialect. 
The  second  person,  who  was  of  an  ex- 
traordinary delicate  appearance,  with 
legs  like  walking  canes  and  fingers  like 
the  stalk  of  a  tobacco  pipe  .  .  .  [Note 
hij  Air.  Mackellar ;  plainly  Secundra 
Dass. — E.  McK.]_  now  rose  to  his  feet. 

"The  Sahib,"  says  he,  "understands 
no  English  language.  I  imderstand  it 
myself,  and  I  see  you  make  some  small 
mistake — oh,  which  may  happen  very 
often  !  But  the  Sahib  would  be  glad  to 
know  how  you  come  in  a  garden." 


"  Ballantrae  !  '  I  cried.  "  Have  you 
the  damned  impudence  to  deny  me  to 
my  face  ?  " 

Ballantrae  never  moved  a  muscle, 
staring  at  me  like  an  image  in  a  pagoda. 

"  The  Sahib  understands  no  English," 
says  the  native,  as  glib  as  before.  "  He 
wiU  be  glad  to  know  how  you  come  in 
a  garden." 

"Oh,  the  divU  fetch  him!"  says  I. 
"  He  would  be  glad  to  know  how  I  come 
in  a  garden,  would  he  ?  WeU  now,  my 
dear  man,  just  have  the  civility  to  tell 
the  Sahib,  with  my  kind  love,  that  we 
are  two  soldiers  here  whom  he  never 
met  and  never  heard  of,  but  this  cipoye 
is  a  broth  of  a  boy,  and  I  am  a  broth  of 
a  boy  myself  ;  and  if  we  don't  get  a  full 
meal  of  meat,  and  a  turban,  and  slip- 
pers, and  the  value  of  a  gold  mohur  in 
small  change  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
bedad,  my  friend,  I  coidd  lay  my  finger 
on  a  garden  where  there  is  going  to  be 
trouble." 

They  carried  their  comedy  so  far  as 
to  converse  awhile  in  Hindustanee,  and 
then  says  the  Hindu,  with  the  same 
smile,  but  sighing  as  if  he  were  tired  of 
the  repetition  :  "  The  Sahib  would  be 
glad  to  know  how  you  come  in  a  gar- 
den." 

"  Is  that  the  way  of  it  ?  "  says  I,  and 
laying  my  hand  on  my  sword-hilt  I 
bade  the  cipoye  draw. 

BaUantrae's  Hindu,  still  smiling,  pulled 
out  a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  and  though 
Ballantrae  himself  never  moved  a  mus- 
cle, I  knew  him  weU  enough  to  be  sure 
he  was  prepared. 

"The  Sahib  thinks  you  better  g© 
away,"  says  the  Hindu. 

Well,  to  be  plain,  it  was  what  I  was 
thinking  myself  ;  for  the  report  of  a 
pistol  would  have  been,  under  provi- 
dence, the  means  of  hanging  the  pair 
of  us. 

"Tell  the  Sahib,  I  consider  him  no 
gentleman,"  says  I,  and  turned  away 
with  a  gesture  of  contemj)t. 

I  was  not  gone  three  steps,  when  the 
voice  of  the  Hindu  called  me  back. 
"  The  Sahib  would  be  glad  to  know  if 
you  are  a  dam,  low  Irishman,"  says  he  ; 
and  at  the  words  Ballantrae  smiled  and 
bowed  very  low. 

"What  is  that?"  says  I. 

"  The  Sahib  say  you  ask  your  friend 
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Mackellar/'  says  the  Hindu.  "  The  Sa- 
hib he  cry  quits." 

"  Tell  the  Sahib  I  will  give  him  a  cure 
for  the  Scots  fiddle  when  next  we  meet," 
cried  I. 

The  pair  were  still  smiling  as  I  left. 

There  is  little  doubt  some  flaws  may 
be  picked  in  my  own  behavior ;  and 
when  a  man,  however  gallant,  appeals 
to  posterity  with  an  account  of  his 
exploits,  he  must  almost  certainly  ex- 
pect to  share  the  fate  of  Caesar  and 
Alexandei-,  and  to  meet  with  some  de- 
tractors. But  there  is  one  thing  that 
can  never  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Francis 
Burke :  he  never  turned  his  back  on  a 
friend.     .     .     . 

(Here  follows  a  passage  which  the 
Chevalier  Burke  has  been  at  the  pains 


to  delete  before  sending  me  his  manu- 
script. Doubtless  it  was  some  very 
natural  complaint  of  what  he  suj^posed 
to  be  an  indiscretion  on  my  part ;  though 
indeed,  I  can  call  none  to  mind.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Henry  was  less  guarded  ;  or  it 
is  just  possible  the  Master  fo\md  the 
means  to  examine  my  correspondence, 
and  himself  read  the  letter  from  Ti-oyes  : 
in  revenge  for  which  this  cruel  jest  was 
perpetrated  on  Mr.  Burke  in  his  extreme 
necessity.  The  Master,  for  all  his  wick- 
edness, was  not  without  some  natural 
aflfection ;  I  believe  he  was  sincerely 
attached  to  Mr.  Burke  in  the  beginning  , 
but  the  thought  of  treachery  dried  up 
the  springs  of  his  very  shallow  friend- 
shijj,  and  his  detestable  nature  appeared 
naked.— E.  McK.) 


NOT   STRAND   BUT   SEA. 
By  Mrs.  Fields. 


Upon  the  storm -swept  beach  brown  broken  weeds 
Lay  scattered  far  abroad,  and  as  I  saw 
The  wild  disordered  strand,   "Behold  the  law," 
I  cried,   "of  my  sad  mind  and  her  dread  needs." 
But  as  I  wandered  there  those  fruitless  seeds 
"Were  tramj)led  by  my  feet,  while  quiet  lay 
My  spirit  on  the  waves  and  joined  their  play 
Round  a  far  rock  where  safe  the  sea-bird  breeds  ; 
And  then  I  knew,  not  like  the  strand  forlorn 
But  hke  the  sea  my  soul  her  color  drew 
From  heaven,  and  all  the  splendors  of  the  morn 
And  greater  glories  that  with  ripeness  grew 
Were  hers,  and  hers  the  calm  that  evening  knew, 
And  every  grace  that  out  of  heaven  is  born. 
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T  is  a  strange  thing 
that  I  shoiild  be  at 
a  stick  for  a  date — 
the  date,  besides, 
of  an  incident  that 
changed  the  yerj 
nature  of  my  life, 
and  sent  us  all  into 
foreign  lands. 
But  the  truth  is  I  was  stricken  out 
of  all  my  habitudes,  and  find  my 
journals  very  HI  redd-uj),*  the  day  not 
indicated  sometimes  for  a  week  or  two 
together,  and  the  whole  fashion  of  the 
thing  like  that  of  a  man  near  desperate. 
It  was  late  in  March,  at  least,  or  early 
in  April,  1764  I  had  slept  heavily  and 
wakened  with  a  premonition  of  some 
evil  to  befall.  So  strong  was  this  upon 
my  spirit,  that  I  hurried  down-stairs  in 
my  shirt  and  breeches,  and  my  hand  (I 
remember)  shook  upon  the  rail.  It  was 
a  cold,  sunny  morning  with  a  thick 
white  fi'ost ;  the  blackbirds  sang  exceed- 
ing sweet  and  loud  about  the  house  at 
Durrisdeer,  and  there  was  a  noise  of  the 
sea  in  all  the  chambers.  As  I  came  by 
the  doors  of  the  hall,  another  sound  ar- 
rested me,  of  voices  talking.  I  drew 
nearer,  and  stood  like  a  man  dreaming. 
Here  was  certainly  a  human  voice,  and 
that  in  my  own  master's  house,  and  yet 
I  knew  it  not ;  certainly  human  speech, 
and  that  in  my  native  land,  and  yet, 
listen  as  I  pleased,  I  could  not  catch  one 
syllable.  An  old  tale  started  up  in  my 
mind  of  a  faii-y  wife  (or  perhaps  only  a 
wandering  stranger),  that  came  to  the 
place  of  my  fathers  some  generations 
back,  and  stayed  the  matter  of  a  week, 
talking  often  in  a  tongue  that  signified 
nothing  to  the  hearers  ;  and  went  again  as 
she  had  come,  under  cloud  of  night,  leav- 
ing not  so  much  as  a  name  behind  her. 
A  httle  fear  I  had,  but  more  cui'iosity  ; 
and  I  opened  the  hall  door,  and  entered. 

*  Ordered. 

Vol.  v.— C8 


The  supper  dishes  still  lay  upon  the 
table ;  the  shutters  were  still  closed, 
although  day  peeped  in  the  divisions  ; 
and  the  great  room  was  lighted  only  with 
a  single  taper,  and  some  lurching  rever- 
beration of  the  fire.  Close  in  the  chim- 
ney sat  two  men.  The  one  that  was 
wrapped  in  a  cloak  and  wore  boots,  I 
knew  at  once  :  it  was  the  bird  of  ill  omen 
back  again.  Of  the  other,  who  was  set 
close  to  the  red  embers,  and  made  up 
into  a  bundle  like  a  mummy,  I  could 
but  see  that  he  was  an  alien,  of  a  darker 
hue  than  any  man  of  Eui'ope,  very  frailly 
built,  with  a  singiilar  tail  forehead,  and  a 
secret  e^^e.  Several  bundles  and  a  small 
vahse  were  on  the  floor ;  and  to  judge 
by  the  smalhaess  of  this  luggage,  and  by 
the  condition  of  the  Master's  boots, 
grossly  patched  by  some  imscrupulous 
country  cobbler,  evil  had  not  prospered. 

He  rose  upon  my  entrance  ;  our  eyes 
crossed  ;  and  I  know  not  why  it  should 
have  been,  but  my  corn-age  rose  Hke  a 
lark  on  a  May  morning. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  I,  "  is  tliis  you  ?  "  and  I 
was  pleased  with  the  unconcern  of  my 
own  voice. 

"  It  is  even  myself,  worthy  Mackellar," 
says  the  Master. 

"  This  time  you  have  brought  the 
black  dog  visibly  upon  your  back,"  I 
continued. 

"Eeferring  to  Secimdra  Dass  ?  "  asked 
the  Master.  "  Let  me  present  you.  He 
is  a  native  gentleman  of  India." 

"  Hum  ! "  said  I,  "  I  am  no  great  lover 
either  of  you  or  your  friends,  Mr.  Bally. 
But  I  will  let  a  Httle  dayUght  iu  and  have 
a  look  at  you."  And  so  saying,  I  undid 
the  shutters  of  the  eastern  window. 

By  the  light  of  the  morning,  I  could 
perceive  the  man  was  changed.  Later, 
when  we  were  all  together,  I  was  more 
struck  to  see  how  Hghtly  time  had  dealt 
with  him  ;  but  the  first  glance  was  oth- 
erwise. 

"You  are  getting  an  old  man,"  said  I. 

A  shade  came  upon  his  face.  "  If  you 
could  see  yourself,"  said  he,  "you  would 
perhaps  not  dweU  upon  the  topic." 
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"  Hut !  "  I  returned,  "  old  age  is  noth- 
ing to  me.  I  think  I  have  been  always 
old  ;  and  I  am  now,  I  thank  God,  better 
known  and  more  resjoected.  It  is  not 
everyone  that  can  say  that,  Mr.  Bally ! 
The  lines  in  your  brow  are  calamities  ; 
your  Ufe  begins  to  close  in  upon  you 
like  a  prison  ;  death  will  soon  be  rap- 
ping at  the  door  ;  and  I  see  not  from 
what  soui'ce  you  are  to  draw  your  con- 
solations." 

Here  the  Master  addressed  himself  to 
Secundra  Dass  in  Hindustanee  ;  from 
which  I  gathered  (I  freely  confess,  with 
a  high  degree  of  pleasure)  that  my  re- 
marks annoyed  him.  All  this  while,  you 
may  be  sui-e,  my  mind  had  been  busy 
upon  other  matters  even  whUe  I  rallied 
my  enemy ;  and  chiefly  as  to  how  I  should 
communicate  secretly  and  quickly  with 
my  lord.  To  this,  in  the  breathing  space 
now  given  me,  I  turned  all  the  forces  of 
my  mind  ;  when,  suddenly  shifting  my 
eyes,  I  was  aware  of  the  man  himself 
standing  in  the  doorway,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance quite  composed.  He  had  no 
sooner  met  my  looks  than  he  stepped 
across  the  threshold.  The  Master  heard 
him  coming,  and  advanced  upon  the 
other  side  ;  about  four  feet  apart,  these 
brothers  came  to  a  full  pause  and  stood 
exchanging  steady  looks,  and  then  my 
lord  smiled,  bowed  a  little  forward,  and 
turned  briskly  away, 

"  Mackellar,"  saj-she,  "  we  must  see  to 
breakfast  for  these  travellers." 

It  was  j)lain  the  Master  was  a  trifle 
disconcerted  ;  but  he  assumed  the  more 
impudence  of  speech  and  manner.  "  I 
am  as  hungry  as  a  hawk,"  says  he.  "  Let 
it  be  something  good,  Henry." 

My  lord  turned  to  him  with  the  same 
hard  smile.    "  Lord  Durrisdeer,"  says  he. 

"  O,  never  in  the  family  ! "  returned 
the  Master. 

"  Everyone  in  this  house  renders  me 
my  projjer  title,"  says  my  lord.  "  If  it 
please  you  to  make  an  exception,  I  will 
leave  you  to  consider  what  appearance 
it  will  bear  to  strangers,  and  whether  it 
may  not  be  translated  as  an  ejBfect  of 
impotent  jealousy." 

I  could  have  clapped  my  hands  to- 
gether with  delight :  the  more  so  as  my 
lord  left  no  time  for  any  answer,  but 
bidding  me  with  a  sign  to  follow  him, 
went  straight  out  of  the  hall. 


"  Come  quick,"  says  he,  "  we  have  to 
sweep  vermin  from  the  house."  And  he 
sped  through  the  passages,  with  so  swift 
a  step  that  I  could  scarce  keep  up  with 
him,  straight  to  the  door  of  John  Paul, 
the  which  he  opened  without  summons 
and  walked  in.  John  was  to  all  aj)pear- 
ance  sound  asleep,  but  my  lord  made  no 
pretence  of  waking  him. 

"John  Paul,"  said  he,  speaking  as 
quietly  as  ever  I  heard  him,  "  you  served 
my  father  long,  or  I  would  pack  you 
from  the  house  like  a  dog.  If  in  half  an 
hour's  time  I  find  you  gone,  you  shall 
continue  to  receive  your  wages  in  Edin- 
burgh. If  you  linger  here  or  in  St. 
Bride's — old  man,  old  servant,  and  alto- 
gether, I  shall  find  some  very  astonish- 
ing way  to  make  you  smart  for  your  dis- 
loyalty. Up,  and  begone.  The  door 
you  let  them  in  by  vdll  serve  for  your 
departure.  I  do  not  choose  that  my  son 
shall  see  your  face  again." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  you  bear  the 
thing  so  quietly,"  said  I,  when  we  were 
forth  again  by  ourselves. 

"  Quietly  !  "  cries  he,  and  put  my  hand 
suddenly  against  his  heart,  which  struck 
iipon  his  bosom  like  a  sledge. 

At  this  revelation,  I  was  filled  with 
wonder  and  fear.  There  was  no  consti- 
tution could  bear  so  violent  a  strain — 
his  least  of  all,  that  was  unhinged  al- 
ready ;  and  I  decided  in  my  mind  that 
we  must  bring  this  monstrous  situation 
to  an  end. 

"  It  would  be  well,  I  think,  if  I  took 
word  to  my  lady,"  said  I.  Indeed,  he 
should  have  gone  himself,  but  I  counted 
(not  in  vain)  on  his  indifference. 

"  Ay,"  says  he,  "  do.  I  will  hurry 
breakfast :  we  must  all  appear  at  the 
table,  even  Alexander ;  it  must  appear 
we  are  untroubled." 

I  ran  to  my  lady's  room,  and^  with  no 
preparatory  cruelty,  disclosed  my  news. 

"My  mind  was  long  ago  made  up," 
said  she.  "  We  must  make  our  packets 
secretly  to-day,  and  leave  secretly  to- 
night. Thank  Heaven,  we  have  another 
house  !  The  first  ship  that  sails  shall 
bear  us  to  New  York." 

"  And  what  of  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  We  leave  him  Durrisdeer,"  she 
cried.  "  Let  him  work  his  pleasure  upon 
that." 

"  Not  so,  by  your  leave,"  saidl.  "  Thei-e 
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shall  be  a  clog  at  his  heels  that  can  hold 
fast.  Bed  he  shall  have,  and  board,  and 
a  horse  to  ride  upon,  if  he  behave  him- 
self ;  but  the  keys  (if  you  think  well  of 
it,  my  lady)  shall  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
one  Mackellar.  There  will  be  good  care 
taken  ;  trust  him  for  that." 

"  Mr.  MackeUar,"  she  cried,  "  I  thank 
you  for  that  thought !  All  shall  be  left 
in  your  hands.  If  we  must  go  into  a 
savage  country,  I  bequeath  it  to  you  to 
take  our  vengeance.  Send  Macconochie 
to  St.  Bride's,  to  arrange  privately  for 
horses  and  to  call  the  lavr\'er.  My  lord 
must  leave  procuration," 

At  that  moment,  my  lord  came  to  the 
door,  and  we  opened  oui*  plan  to  him. 

"  I  -niU  never  hear  of  it,"  he  cried  ; 
"he  T\'X)uld  think  I  feared  him.  I  wiU 
stay  in  my  own  house,  please  God,  until 
I  die.  There  Uves  not  the  man  can  beard 
me  out  of  it.  Once  and  for  all,  here  I 
am  and  here  I  stay,  in  spite  of  all  the 
devils  in  heU."  I  can  give  no  idea  of 
the  vehemency  of  his  words  and  utter- 
ance ;  but  we  both  stood  aghast,  and  I 
in  particulai',  who  had  been  a  witness  of 
his  former  self-restraint. 

My  lady  looked  at  me  with  an  appeal 
that  went  to  my  heart  and  recalled  me 
to  my  wits.  I  made  her  a  private  sign 
to  go,  and  when  my  lord  and  I  were 
alone,  went  up  to  him  where  he  was  rac- 
ing to  and  fro  in  one  end  of  the  room 
like  a  half-lunatic,  and  set  my  hand  firm- 
ly on  his  shoulder. 

"My  lord,"  says  I,  "lam  going  to  be 
the  plain-dealer  once  more  ;  if  for  the 
last  time,  so  much  the  better,  for  I  am 
grown  weary  of  the  pari." 

"Nothing  wiU  change  me,"  he  an- 
swered. "  God  forbid  I  should  refuse  to 
hear  you  ;  but  nothing  will  change  me," 
This  he  said  firmly,  with  no  signal  of 
former  violence,  which  ali-eady  raised  my 
hopes. 

"  Very  well,"  said  I.  "I can  afford  to 
waste  my  breath."  I  pointed  to  a  chair, 
and  he  sat  down  and  looked  at  me.  "I 
can  remember  a  time  when  my  lady 
very  much  neglected  you,"  said  I. 

"I  never  spoke  of  it  while  it  lasted," 
retiu-ned  my  lord,  with  a  high  flush  of 
color  ;  "  and  it  is  all  changed  now." 

"  Do  you  know  how  much  ? "  I  said. 
"  Do  you  know  how  much  it  is  all 
changed?     The  tables  are  tui-ned,  my 


lord  !  It  is  my  lady  who  now  courts 
you  for  a  word  or  a  look,  and  generally 
courts  you  in  vain.  Do  you  know  with 
whom  she  passes  her  days,  while  you 
are  out  gaUivanting  in  the  policies  ? 
My  lord,  she  is  glad  to  pass  them  with 
a  certain  dry  old  grieve  *  of  the  name 
of  Ephi-aim  Mackellar  ;  and  I  think  you 
may  be  able  to  remember  what  that 
means,  for  I  am  the  more  in  a  mistake 
or  you  were  once  driven  to  the  same 
company  youi'self." 

"  MackeUar  !  "  cries  my  lord,  getting 
to  his  feet.     "  O  my  God,  MackeUar !  " 

"It  is  neither  the  name  of  MackeUar 
nor  the  name  of  God  that  can  change 
the  truth,"  said  I  ;  "  and  I  am  teUing  you 
the  fact.  Now,  for  you,  that  suffered  so 
much,  to  deal  out  the  same  suffering  to 
another,  is  that  the  part  of  any  Christian  ? 
But  you  are  so  swaUowed  up  in  your 
new  friend  that  the  old  are  all  forgotten. 
They  are  aU  clean  vanished  from  your 
memoiy.  And  yet  they  stood  by  you  at 
the  darkest ;  my  lady  not  the  least. 
And  does  my  lady  ever  cross  your  mind  ? 
Does  it  ever  cross  your  mind  what  she 
went  through  that  night  ?  or  what  man- 
ner of  a  wife  she  has  been  to  you  thence- 
forward ?  or  in  what  kind  of  a  position 
she  finds  herself  to-day  ?  Never.  It  is 
your  pride  to  stay  and  face  him  out, 
and  she  must  stay  along  with  you.  O, 
my  lord's  pride — that's  the  great  affair  ! 
And  yet  she  is  the  woman,  and  you 
are  a  great,  hulking  man  !  She  is  the 
woman  that  you  swore  to  protect  ;  and 
more  betoken,  the  own  mother  of  that 
son  of  yours  !  " 

"You  are  speaking  very  bitterly,  Mac- 
keUar," said  he  ;  "  but  the  Lord  knows, 
I  fear  you  are  speaking  veiy  ti'ue,  I 
have  not  proved  worthy  of  my  happi- 
ness.    Bring  my  lady  back." 

My  lady  was  waiting  near  at  hand  to 
learn  the  issue.  When  I  brought  her 
in,  my  lord  took  a  hand  of  each  of  us 
and  laid  them  both  upon  his  bosom. 
"  I  have  had  two  friends  in  my  Ufe," 
said  he.  "  AU  the  comfort  ever  I  had, 
it  came  from  one  or  other.  "WTaen  you 
two  are  in  a  mind,  I  think  I  would  be 
an  ungrateful  dog  " — He  shut  his  mouth 
verv'  hard,  and  looked  on  us  with  swim- 
ming eyes.  "Do  what  ye  like  with 
me,"  says  he,  "  only  don't  think  " —    He 
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stopped  again.  "  Do  what  ye  please 
with  me  ;  God  knows  I  love  and  honor 
you."  And  dropping  our  two  hands,  he 
turned  his  back  and  went  and  gazed  out 
of  the  window.  But  my  lady  ran  after, 
calling  his  name,  and  threw  herself  upon 
his  neck  in  a  passion  of  weeping. 

I  went  out  and  shut  the  door  behind 
me,  and  stood  and  thanked  God  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

At  the  breakfast  board,  according  to 
my  lord's  design,  we  were  all  met.  The 
Master  had  by  that  time  plucked  off  his 
patched  boots  and  made  a  toilet  suitable 
to  the  hour  ;  Secundra  Dass  was  no 
longer  bundled  up  in  wrappers,  but 
wore  a  decent  plain  black  suit,  which 
misbecame  him  strangely  ;  and  the  pair 
were  at  the  great  window  looking  forth, 
when  the  family  entered.  They  turned, 
and  the  black  man  (as  they  had  already 
named  him  in  the  house)  bowed  almost 
to  his  knees,  but  the  Master  was  for 
running  foi*ward  Hke  one  of  the  family. 
My  lady  stopped  him,  courtesying  low 
from  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  and  keeping 
her  children  at  her  back.  My  lord  was 
a  little  in  front ;  so  there  were  the  three 
cousins  of  Durrisdeer  face  to  face.  The 
hand  of  time  was  very  legible  on  all ;  I 
seemed  to  read  in  their  changed  faces  a 
memento  mori ;  and  what  affected  me 
still  more,  it  was  the  wicked  man  that 
bore  his  years  the  handsomest.  My 
lady  was  quite  transfigured  into  the 
matron,  a  becoming  woman  for  the  head 
of  a  great  tableful  of  children  and  de- 
pendents. My  lord  was  grown  slack  in 
his  limbs ;  he  stooped,  he  walked  with  a 
running  motion  as  though  he  had 
learned  again  from  Mr.  Alexander  ;  his 
face  was  drawn,  it  seemed  a  trifle  longer 
than  of  old,  and  it  wore  at  times  a  smile 
very  singularly  mingled,  and  which  (in 
my  eyes)  appeared  both  bitter  and  pa- 
thetic. But  the  Master  still  bore  him- 
self erect,  although  perhaps  with  effort ; 
his  brow  barred  about  the  centre  vpith 
imperious  lines,  his  mouth  set  as  for 
command,  he  had  all  the  gravity  and 
something  of  the  splendor  of  Satan  in 
the  "  Paradise  Lost."  I  could  not  help 
but  see  the  man  with  admiration,  and 
was  only  sui-prised  that  I  saw  him  vsith 
so  little  fear. 

But  indeed  (as  long  as  we  were  at  the 


table)  it  seemed  as  if  his  authority  were 
quite  vanished  and  his  teeth  aU  drawn. 
We  had  known  him  a  magician  that 
controlled  the  elements  ;  and  here  he 
was  transformed  into  an  ordinary  gen- 
tleman, chatting  like  his  neighbors  at 
the  breakfast  board.  For  now  the  father 
was  dead,  and  my  lord  and  lady  recon- 
ciled, in  what  ear  was  he  to  pour  his 
calumnies  ?  It  came  upon  me  in  a  kind 
of  vision  how  hugely  I  had  overrated  the 
man's  subtlety.  He  had  his  maUce  stiU, 
he  was  false  as  ever ;  and  the  occasion 
being  gone  that  made  his  strength,  he 
sat  there  impotent ;  he  was  still  the 
viper,  but  now  spent  his  venom  on  a  file. 
Two  more  thoughts  occurred  to  me  while 
yet  we  sat  at  breakfast :  the  first,  that  he 
was  abashed — I  had  almost  said  dis- 
tressed— to  find  his  wickedness  quite 
unavailing;  the  second,  that  perhaps 
my  lord  was  in  the  right,  and  we  did 
amiss  to  fly  from  our  dismasted  enemy. 
But  my  poor  master's  leaping  heart 
came  in  my  mind,  and  I  remembered  it 
was  for  his  life  we  played  the  coward. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  the  Master 
followed  me  to  my  room,  and  taking  a 
chair  (which  I  had  never  offered  him) 
asked  me  what  was  to  be  done  with 
him. 

"Why,  Mr.  Bally,"  said  I,  "the  house 
will  still  be  o^oen  to  you  for  a  time." 

"For  a  time?  "says  he.  "I  do  not 
know  if  I  quite  take  your  meaning." 

"It  is  plain  enough,"  said  I.  "We 
keep  you  for  our  reputation  ;  as  soon  as 
you  shall  have  publicly  disgraced  your- 
self by  some  of  your  misconduct,  we 
shall  pack  you  forth  again." 

"  You  are  become  an  imjDudent  rogue," 
said  the  Master,  bending  his  brows  at 
me  dangerously, 

"I  learned  in  a  good  school,"  I  re- 
turned. "  And  you  must  have  perceived 
yourself  that  with  my  old  lord's  death 
your  power  is  quite  departed.  I  do  not 
fear  you  now,  Mr.  Bally  ;  I  think  even, 
God  forsfive  me,  that  I  take  a   certain 


sure  m  your  company. 

He  broke  out  in  a  burst  of  laughter, 
which  I  clearly  saw  to  be  assumed. 

"  I  have  come  with  empty  pockets," 
says  he,  after  a  pause. 

"I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
money  going,"  I  replied.  "  I  would  ad- 
vise you  not  to  build  on  that." 
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"  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  the 
point,"  he  retui-ned. 

"Indeed?"  said  I.  "I  have  not  a 
guess  what  it  will  be,  then." 

"O,  you  aftect  confidence,"  said  the 
Master.  "I  have  still  one  strong  posi- 
tion— that  you  people  fear  a  scandal, 
and  I  enjoy  it." 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Bally,"  says  I. 
"  We  do  not  in  the  least  fear  a  scandal 
against  you." 

He  laughed  again.  "  You  have  been 
studying  repartee,"  he  said.  "  But 
speech  is  very  easy,  and  sometimes  very 
decej)tive.  I  warn  you  fairly  :  you  will 
find  me  vitriol  in  the  house.  You  would 
do  wiser  to  pay  money  down,  and  see 
my  back."  And  with  that,  he  waved 
his  hand  to  me  and  left  the  room. 

A  little  after,  my  lord  came  with  the 
lawyer,  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  a  bottle  of  old  wine 
was  brought,  and  we  all  had  a  glass  be- 
fore we  fell  to  business.  The  necessary 
deeds  were  then  prepared  and  executed, 
and  the  Scotch  estates  made  over  in 
trust  to  Mr.  Carlyle  and  myself. 

"  There  is  one  point,  Mr,  Carlyle," 
said  my  lord,  when  these  affairs  had 
been  adjusted,  "on  which  I  wish  that 
you  woiild  do  us  justice.  This  sudden 
depai'ture  coinciding  with  my  brother's 
return  will  be  certainly  commented  on. 
I  wish  you  would  discourage  any  con- 
junction of  the  two." 

"I  will  make  a  point  of  it,  my  lord," 
said  Mr.  Carlyle.  "The  Mas— Mr. 
Bally  does  not  then  accompany  you  ?  " 

"It  is  a  point  I  must  aj)proach,"  said 
my  lord.  "  Mr.  Bally  remains  at  Dm-- 
risdeer  imder  the  care  of  Mr.  MackeUar ; 
and  I  do  not  mean  that  he  shall  even 
know  our  destination." 

"  Common  report,  however — "  began 
the  lawyer. 

"  Ah,  but,  Mr.  Carlyle,  this  is  to  be  a 
secret  quite  among  ourselves,"  inter- 
rupted my  lord.  "  None  but  you  and 
Mackellar  are  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  my  movements." 

"  And  Mr.  Bally  stays  here  ?  Quite 
so,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  The  powers 
you  leave — "  Then  he  broke  off  again. 
"Mr.  Mackellar,  we  have  a  rather  heavy 
weight  upon  us." 

"  No  doubt,  sir,"  said  I. 

"No   doubt,"   said  he.     "Mr.    Bally 
will  have  no  voice  ?  " 
Vol.  v.— 69 


"  He  wiU  have  no  voice,"  said  my  lord, 
"and  I  hope  no  influence.  Mr.  Bally 
is  not  a  good  adviser." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  By  the 
way,  has  IVIi-.  Bally  means  ?  " 

"  I  understand  him  to  have  nothing," 
replied  my  lord.  "I  give  him  table, 
fire,  and  candle  in  this  house." 

"And  in  the  matter  of  an  allow- 
ance ? — If  I  am  to  share  the  responsibil- 
ity, you  will  see  how  highly  desirable  it 
is  that  I  should  understand  yo\u-  views," 
said  the  lawyer.  "  On  the  question  of 
an  allowance  ?  " 

"There  will  be  no  allowance,"  said 
my  lord.  "I  wish  Mr.  Bally  to  live  very 
private.  We  have  not  always  been  grat- 
ified with  his  behavior," 

"  And  in  the  matter  of  money,"  I 
added,  "he  has  shown  himself  an  in- 
famous bad  husband.  Glance  your  eye 
upon  that  docket,  Mr.  Carljie,  where  I 
have  brought  together  the  different 
sums  the  man  has  dravpn  from  the  es- 
tate in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
The  total  is  pretty." 

Mr.  Carlyle  made  the  motion  of  whist- 
ling. "I  had  no  guess  of  this,"  said  he. 
"  Excuse  me  once  more,  my  lord,  if  I 
appear  to  push  you  ;  but  it  is  reaUy  de- 
sirable I  should  penetrate  your  inten- 
tions :  Mr.  Mackellar  might  die,  when  I 
should  find  myself  alone  upon  this 
trust.  Would  it  not  be  rather  your 
lordship's  i^reference  that  Mr.  Bally 
should — ahem — should  leave  the  coun- 
try?" 

My  lord  looked  at  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  Why 
do  you  ask  that  ?  "  said  he. 

"I  gather,  my  lord,  that  Mr.  Bally  is 
not  a  comfort  to  his  family,"  says  the 
lawyer  vnth  a  smile. 

My  lord's  face  became  suddenly  knot- 
ted. "  I  wish  he  was  in  hell,"  said  he, 
and  filled  himself  a  glass  of  wine,  but 
with  a  hand  so  tottering  that  he  spilled 
the  half  into  his  bosom.  This  was  the 
second  time,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  regular  and  wise  behavior,  his 
animosity  had  spirted  out.  It  startled 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  observed  my  lord 
thenceforth  with  covert  ciu-iosity,  and 
to  me  it  restored  the  certainty  that  we 
were  acting  for  the  best  in  view  of  my 
lord's  health  and  reason. 

Except  for  this  explosion,  the  inter- 
■sdew  was  very  successfully  conducted. 
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No  doubt  Mr.  Carlyle  would  talk;  as 
lawyers  do,  little  by  little.  We  could 
thus  feel  we  had  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  better  feeling  in  the  country  ;  and 
the  man's  own  misconduct  would  cer- 
tainly complete  what  we  had  begun. 
Indeed,  before  his  departiu-e,  the  law- 
yer showed  us  there  had  already  gone 
abroad  some  glimmerings  of  the  truth. 
"  I  should  perhaps  explain  to  you,  my 
lord,"  said  he,  pausing,  with  his  hat  in 
liis  hand,  "that  I  have  not  been  al- 
together sui-prised  with  your  lordship's 
dispositions  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bally. 
Something  of  this  nature  oozed  out  when 
he  was  last  in  Durrisdeer.  There  was 
some  talk  of  a  woman  at  St.  Bride's,  to 
whom  you  had  behaved  extremely  hand- 
some, and  Mr.  Bally  with  no  small  degree 
of  cruelty.  There  was  the  entail  again, 
which  was  much  controverted.  In  short, 
there  was  no  want  of  talk,  back  and  for- 
ward ;  and  some  of  our  wiseacres  took 
up  a  strong  opinion.  I  remained  in 
suspense,  as  became  one  of  my  cloth  ; 
but  Mr.  Mackellar's  docket  here  has 
finally  opened  my  eyes. — I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Mackellar,  that  you  and  I  wiU  give 
him  that  much  rope." 

The  rest  of  that  important  day  passed 
prosperously  through.  It  was  our  policy 
to  keej)  the  enemy  in  view,  and  I  took 
my  turn  to  be  his  watchman  with  the 
rest.  I  think  his  spirits  rose  as  he  per- 
ceived us  to  be  so  attentive  :  and  I  know 
that  mine  insensibly  decUned.  "What 
chiefly  daunted  me,  was  the  man's  singu- 
lar dexterity  to  worm  himself  into  our 
troubles.  You  may  have  felt  (after  a 
horse  accident)  the  hand  of  a  bone-setter 
artfully  di-\dde  and  interrogate  the  mus- 
cles, and  settle  strongly  on  the  injured 
place  ?  It  was  so  with  the  Master's 
tongue  that  was  so  cunning  to  question, 
and  his  eyes  that  were  so  quick  to 
observe.  I  seemed  to  have  said  nothing, 
and  yet  to  have  let  all  out.  Before  I 
knew  where  I  was,  the  man  was  condol- 
ing with  me  on  my  lord's  neglect  of  my 
lady  and  myself,  and  his  hurtful  indul- 
gence to  his  son.  On  this  last  point  I 
perceived  him  (with  panic  fear)  to  return 
repeatedly.  The  boy  had  displayed  a 
certain  shrinking  from  his  uncle,  it  was 
strong  in  my  miad  ;  his  father  had  been 
fool  enough  to   indoctrinate  the  same, 


which  was  no  wise  beginning  ;  and  when 
I  looked  upon  the  man  before  me,  still 
so  handsome,  so  apt  a  speaker,  with  s® 
great  a  variety  of  fortunes  to  relate,  I 
saw  he  was  the  very  personage  to  capti- 
vate a  boyish  iancj.  John  Paul  had 
left  only  that  morning  ;  it  was  not  to  be 
supjDOsed  he  had  been  altogether  dumb 
upon  his  favorite  subject :  so  that  here 
would  be  Mr.  Alexander  in  the  part  of 
Dido,  with  a  curiosity  inflamed  to  hear  ; 
and  there  would  be  the  Master  like  a 
diabolical  ^neas,  full  of  matter  the 
most  pleasing  in  the  world  to  any  youth- 
ful ear,  such  as  battles,  sea-disasters, 
flights,  the  forests  of  the  west,  and  (since 
his  later  voyage)  the  ancient  cities  of  the 
Indies.  How  cunningly  these  baits  might 
be  employed,  and  what  an  empire  might 
be  so  founded,  little  by  little,  in  the 
mind  of  any  boy,  stood  ob\dously  clear  to 
me.  There  was  no  inhibition,  so  long  as 
the  man  was  in  the  house,  that  would  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  these  two  apart ; 
for  if  it  be  hard  to  charm  serpents,  it  is 
no  very  difficult  thing  to  cast  a  glamour 
on  a  little  chip  of  manhood  not  very- 
long  in  breeches.  I  recalled  an  ancient 
sailor-man  who  dwelt  in  a  lone  house  be- 
yond the  Figgate  "Whins  (I  believe  he 
called  it  after  Portobello),  and  how  the 
boys  would  troop  out  of  Leith  on  a 
Saturday,  and  sit  and  listen  to  his  swear- 
ing tales,  as  thick  as  crows  about  a  car- 
rion ;  a  thing  I  often  remarked  as  I  went 
by,  a  young  student,  on  my  own  more 
meditative  holiday  diversion.  Many  of 
these  boys  went,  no  doubt,  in  the  face  of 
an  express  command  ;  many  feared  and 
even  hated  the  old  brute  of  whom  they 
made  their  hero  ;  and  I  have  seen  them 
flee  from  him  when  he  was  tipsy,  and 
stone  him  when  he  was  drunk.  And  yet 
there  they  came  each  Saturday  !  How 
much  more  easily  would  a  boy  like  Mr. 
Alexander  fall  under  the  influence  of  a 
high-looking,  high-spoken  gentleman- 
adventurer,  who  should  conceive  the 
fancy  to  entrap  him  ;  and  the  influence 
gained,  how  easy  to  employ  it  for  the 
child's  perversion ! 

I  doubt  if  our  enemy  had  named  Mr. 
Alexander  three  times,  before  I  j^erceived 
which  way  his  mind  was  aiming, — all  his 
train  of  thought  and  memory  j^assed  in 
one  pulsation  through  my  own, — and 
you  may  say  I  started  back  as  though  an 
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open  liole  had  gaped  across  a  pathway. 
Mr.  Alexander — there  was  the  weak 
point,  there  was  the  Eve  in  our  perish- 
able paradise,  and  the  serpent  was  al- 
ready hissing  on  the  trail. 

I  promise  you  I  went  the  more  heart- 
ily about  the  preparations ;  my  last 
scruple  gone,  the  danger  of  delay  written 
before  me  in  huge  characters.  From 
that  moment  forth,  I  seem  not  to  have 
sat  down  or  breathed.  Now  I  would  be 
at  my  post  with  the  Master  and  his 
Indian  ;  now  in  the  garret  buckling  a 
vahse  ;  now  sending  forth  Macconochie 
by  the  side  postern  and  the  wood-path 
to  bear  it  to  the  trysting  place  ;  and 
again,  snatching  some  words  of  counsel 
Avith  my  lady.  This  was  the  verso  of 
our  life  in  Durrisdeer  that  day  ;  but  on 
the  recto  all  apj^eared  quite  settled,  as  of 
a  family  at  home  in  its  paternal  seat ; 
and  what  pertui-bation  may  have  been 
obseiwable,  the  Master  would  set  down 
to  the  blow  of  his  unlooked-for  coming 
and  the  fear  he  was  accustomed  to  in- 
spire. 

Supper  went  creditably  off,  cold  sa- 
lutations passed,  and  the  company 
trooped  to  their  respective  chambers. 
I  attended  the  Master  to  the  last.  We 
had  put  him  the  next  door  to  his  Indian, 
in  the  north  wing,  because  that  was  the 
most  distant  and  could  be  severed  from 
the  body  of  the  house  with  doors.  I  saw 
he  was  a  kind  friend  or  a  good  master 
(whichever  it  was)  to  his  Secvmdra  Dass  ; 
seeing  to  his  comfort ;  mending  the  fire 
with  his  own  hand,  for  the  Indian  com- 
plained of  cold  ;  inquiring  as  to  the  rice 
on  which  the  stranger  made  his  diet ; 
talking  with  him  pleasantly  in  the  Hin- 
dustanee,  while  I  stood  by,  my  candle  in 
my  hand,  and  affected  to  be  overcome 
with  slumber.  At  length  the  Master 
observed  my  signals  of  distress.  "  I 
perceive,"  says  he,  "  that  you  have  all 
your  ancient  habits :  early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise.     Yawn  yourself  away  ! " 

Once  in  my  own  room,  I  made  the 
customary  motions  of  undressing,  so  that 
I  might  time  myself  ;  and  when  the  cycle 
was  complete,  set  my  tinder-box  ready 
and  blew  out  my  taper.  The  matter  of 
an  hour  afterward,  I  made  a  light  again, 
put  on  my  shoes  of  list  that  I  had  worn 
by  my  lord's  sick-bed,  and  set  forth  into 
the  house  to  call  the  voyagers.     All  were 


dressed  and  waiting, — my  lord,  my  lady, 
Miss  Katharine,  Mi'.  Alexander,  my  lady's 
woman  Christie  ;  and  I  observed  the  ef- 
fect of  secrecy  even  upon  quite  innocent 
pei'sons,  that  one  after  another  showed 
in  the  chink  of  the  door  a  face  as  white 
as  paper.  We  slipped  out  of  the  side 
postern  into  a  night  of  darkness,  scarce 
broken  by  a  star  or  two  ;  so  that  at  first 
we  groped  and  stumbled  and  fell  among 
the  bushes.  A  few  hundred  yards  up 
the  wood-path,  Macconochie  was  waiting 
us  with  a  great  lantern  ;  so  the  rest  of 
the  way  we  went  easy  enough,  but  still 
in  a  kind  of  guilty  silence.  A  little  be- 
yond the  abbey,  the  path  debouched  on 
the  main  road  ;  and  some  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther,  at  the  place  called  Eagles 
where  the  moors  begin,  we  saw  the  lights 
of  the  two  carriages  stand  shining  by  the 
wayside.  Scarce  a  word  or  two  was 
uttered  at  our  parting,  and  these  regarded 
business :  a  silent  grasping  of  hands,  a 
turning  of  faces  aside,  and  the  thing  was 
over ;  the  horses  broke  into  a  trot,  the 
lamphght  sped  like  Will  o'  the  Wisp 
upon  the  broken  moorland,  it  dipped  be- 
yond Stony  Brae,  and  there  were  Mac- 
conochie and  I  alone  with  our  lantern  on 
the  road.  There  was  one  thing  more  to 
wait  for,  and  that  was  the  reappearance 
of  the  coach  upon  Cartmore.  It  seems 
they  must  have  pulled  up  upon  the  siim- 
mit,  looked  back  for  a  last  time  and 
seen  our  lantern  not  yet  moved  away 
from  the  place  of  seiDaration.  For  a 
lamp  was  taken  from  a  carriage,  and 
waved  three  times  up  and  down  by  way 
of  a  farewell.  And  then  they  were  gone 
indeed,  having  looked  their  last  on  the 
kind  roof  of  Durrisdeer,  their  faces  to- 
ward a  barbarous  country.  I  never 
knew  before  the  greatness  of  that  vault 
of  night  in  which  we  two  poor  serving- 
men,  the  one  old  and  the  one  elderly, 
stood  for  the  first  time  deserted  ;  I  had 
never  felt  before  my  own  dependency 
upon  the  countenance  of  others  :  the 
sense  of  isolation  burned  in  my  bowels 
like  fire  ;  it  seemed  that  we  who  re- 
mained at  home  were  the  true  exiles  ; 
and  that  Durrisdeer,  and  Solwayside,  and 
all  that  made  my  country  native,  its  air 
good  to  me,  and  its  language  welcome, 
had  gone  forth  and  was  far  over  the  sea 
with  my  old  masters. 

All  the   remainder  of   that  night,   I 
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paced  to  and  fro  on  the  smooth  high- 
way, reflecting  on  the  future  and  the 
past.  My  thoughts,  which  at  first 
dwelled  tenderly  on  those  who  were  just 
gone,  took  a  more  manly  temper  as  I 
considered  what  remained  for  me  to  do. 
Day  came  upon  the  inland  mountain- 
tops,  the  fowls  began  to  cry  and  the 
smoke  of  homesteads  to  arise  in  the 
brown  bosom  of  the  moors,  before  I 
turned  my  face  homeward  and  went 
down  the  path  to  where  the  roof  of  Dur- 
risdeer  shone  in  the  morning  by  the  sea. 

At  the  customary  hour  I  had  the 
Master  called,  and  awaited  his  coming  in 
the  hall  with  a  quiet  mind.  He  looked 
about  him  at  the  empty  room  and  the 
three  covers  set. 

"  We  are  a  small  party,"  said  he. 
"  How  comes  that  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  party  to  which  we  must 
grow  accustomed,"  I  replied. 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  sudden  sharp- 
ness.    "  What  is  all  this  ?  "  said  he. 

"  You  and  I  and  your  friend  Mr.  Dass 
are  now  all  the  company,"  I  rei^lied. 
"  My  lord,  my  lady,  and  the  children  are 
gone  upon  a  voyage." 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  said  he.  "  Can 
this  be  possible?  I  have  indeed  flut- 
tered your  Volscians  in  Corioli  !  But 
this  is  no  reason  why  our  breakfast 
should  go  cold.  Sit  down,  Mr.  Mackel- 
lar,  if  you  please  " — taking,  as  he  spoke, 
the  head  of  the  table,  which  I  had  de- 
signed to  occupy  myself — "and  as  we 
eat,  you  can  give  me  the  details  of  this 
evasion." 

I  could  see  he  was  more  affected  than 
his  language  carried,  and  I  determined 
to  equal  him  in  coolness.  "  I  was  about 
to  ask  you  to  take  the  head  of  the  table," 
said  I ;  "  for  though  I  am  now  thrust 
into  the  position  of  your  host,  I  could 
never  forget  that  you  were  after  all  a 
member  of  the  family." 

For  a  while,  he  played  the  part  of  en- 
tertainer, giving  directions  to  Maccono- 
chie,  who  received  them  with  an  evil 
grace,  and  attending  specially  upon 
Secundra.  "  And  where  has  my  good 
family  withdrawn  to  ?  "  he  asked  care- 
lessly. 

*'  Ah,  Mr.  BaUy,  that  is  another  point !  " 
said  I.  "I  have  no  orders  to  communi- 
cate their  destination." 


"  To  me,"  he  corrected. 

"  To  anyone,"  said  I. 

"  It  is  the  less  pointed,"  said  the  Mas- 
ter ;  "  c'est  de  hon  ton :  my  brother  im- 
proves as  he  continues.  Aid  I,  dear  Mr. 
Mackellar  ?  " 

"You  will  have  bed  and  board,  Mr. 
Bally,"  said  I.  "  I  am  permitted  to  give 
you  the  run  of  the  ceUar,  which  is  pretty 
reasonably  stocked.  You  have  only  to 
keep  well  with  me,  which  is  no  very  diffi- 
cult matter,  and  you  shall  want  neither 
for  wine  nor  a  saddle-horse." 

He  made  an  excuse  to  send  Maccono- 
chie  from  the  room. 

"  And  for  money  ? "  he  inquired. 
"Have  I  to  keep  well  with  my  good 
friend  Mackellar  for  my  pocket  money 
also  ?  This  is  a  pleasing  return  to  the 
principles  of  boyhood." 

"There  was  no  allowance  made,"  said 
I ;  "  but  I  -will  take  it  on  myself  to  see 
you  are  supplied  in  moderation." 

"In  moderation  ?  "  he  repeated.  "And 
you  will  take  it  on  yourselJ  ?  "  He  drew 
himself  up  and  looked  about  the  hall  at 
the  dark  rows  of  portraits.  "In  the 
name  of  my  ancestors,  I  thank  you," 
says  he  ;  and  then,  ^vith  a  return  to 
irony  :  "  But  there  must  certainly  be  an 
allowance  for  Secundra  Dass  ?  "  he  said. 
"It  is  not  possible  they  have  omitted 
that." 

"  I  will  make  a  note  of  it  and  ask  in- 
structions when  I  write,"  said  I. 

And  he,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner,  and  leaning  forward  with  an 
elbow  on  the  table  :  "Do  you  think  this 
entirely  wise  ?  " 

"I  execute  my  orders,  Mr.  Bally," 
said  I. 

"Profoundly  modest,"  said  the  mas- 
ter; "perhaps  not  equally  ingenuous. 
You  told  me  yesterday  my  power  was 
fallen  with  my  father's  death  :  with  the 
infidelity  of  a  common-place  woman, 
you  might  have  added.  How  comes  it, 
then,  that  a  peer  of  the  realm  flees  un- 
der cloud  of  night  out  of  a  house  in 
which  his  fathers  have  stood  several 
sieges?  that  he  conceals  his  address, 
which  must  be  a  matter  of  concern  to 
his  Gracious  Majesty  and  to  the  whole 
republic  ?  and  that  he  should  leave  me 
in  possession  and  under  the  paternal 
charge  of  his  invaluable  Mackellar? 
This  smacks  to  me  of  a  very  consider- 
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able  and  genuine  apprehension.  But  I 
will  go  beyond  that,  for  I  think  the  ajD- 
prehension  grounded.  I  came  to  this 
house  with  some  reluctaucy.  In  view 
of  the  manner  of  my  last  departure, 
nothing  but  necessity  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  come  back.  Money,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  I  must  have.  You 
will  not  give  with  a  good  grace  ;  well,  I 
have  the  power  to  force  it  from  you. 
Inside  of  a  week,  without  leaving  Dur- 
risdeer,  I  wiU  find  out  where  these  fools 
are  fled  to.  I  wiU  follow  ;  and  when  I 
have  run  my  quarry  down  I  will  drive  a 
wedge  into  that  family  that  shall  once 
more  burst  it  into  shivers.  I  shall  see 
then  whether  my  Lord  Durrisdeer" 
(said  with  indescribable  scorn  and  rage) 
"  wiU  choose  to  buy  my  absence  ;  and 
you  will  aU  see  whether,  by  that  time,  I 
decide  for  profit  or  revenge." 

I  was  amazed  to  hear  the  man  so  open. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  consumed  with 
anger  at  my  lord's  successful  flight,  felt 
himseK  to  figure  as  a  dupe,  and  was  in 
no  humor  to  weigh  language. 

"Do  you  consider  this  entirely  wise?" 
said  I,  copying  his  words. 

"  These  twenty  years  I  have  lived  by 
my  poor  wisdom,"  he  answered,  with  a 
smile  that  seemed  almost  foolish  in  its 
vanity. 

"  And  come  out  a  beggar  in  the  end," 
said  I,  "if  beggar  be  a  strong  enough 
word  for  it." 

"I  would  have  you  to  observe,  Mr.  Mac- 
kellar,"  cried  he,  with  a  sudden,  imperi- 
ous heat  in  which  I  could  not  but  ad- 
mire him,  "that  I  am  scinipulously  civil ; 
copy  me  in  that,  and  we  shall  be  the 
better  friends." 

Throughout  this  dialogue,  I  had  been 
incommoded  by  the  observation  of  Sec- 
undra  Dass.  Not  one  of  us,  since  the 
first  word,  had  made  a  feint  of  eating  : 
our  eyes  were  in  each  other's  faces — you 
might  say  in  each  other's  bosoms  ;  and 
those  of  the  Indian  troubled  me  with  a 
certain  changing  brightness  as  of  com- 
prehension. But  I  bnished  the  fancy 
aside  :  telling  myself  once  more  he  un- 
derstood no  EngHsh  ;  only,  from  the 
gravity  of  both  voices  and  the  occasion- 
al scorn  and  anger  in  the  Master's, 
smeUed  out  there  was  something  of  im- 
port in  the  wind.  For  the  matter  of 
three  weeks,  we  continued  to  live  to- 


gether in  the  house  of  Durrisdeer :  the 
beginning  of  that  most  singular  chapter 
of  my  life — what  I  must  caU  my  intimacy 
with  the  Master.  At  first,  he  was  some- 
what changeable  in  his  behavior  :  now 
civil,  now  returning  to  his  old  manner  of 
flouting  me  to  my  face  ;  and  in  both,  I 
met  him  half-way.  Thanks  be  to  Pro- 
vidence, I  had  now  no  measure  to  keep 
with  the  man  ;  and  I  was  never  afraid  of 
black  brows,  only  of  naked  swords.  So 
that  I  found  a  certain  entertainment  in 
these  bouts  of  incivility,  and  was  not  al- 
ways ill-inspired  in  my  rejoinders.  At 
last  (it  was  at  supper),  I  had  a  droll  ex- 
pression that  entirely  vanquished  him. 
He  laughed  again  and  again  ;  and  "Who 
would  have  guessed,"  he  cried,  "that 
this  old  wife  had  any  wit  under  his 
petticoats  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  wit,  Mr.  Bally,"  said  I ;  "  a 
dry  Scot's  humor,  and  something  of  the 
driest."  And  indeed  I  never  had  the 
least  pretention  to  be  thought  a  wit. 

From  that  hour,  he  was  never  rude  with 
me,  but  aU  passed  between  us  in  a  man- 
ner of  pleasantry.  One  of  our  chief 
times  of  daffing  *  was  when  he  required 
a  horse,  another  bottle,  or  some  money  ; 
he  would  approach  me  then  after  the 
manner  of  a  school-boy,  and  I  would 
carry  it  on  by  way  of  being  his  father  : 
on  both  sides  with  an  infinity  of  mirth. 
I  could  not  but  perceive  that  he  thought 
more  of  me,  which  tickled  that  poor 
part  of  mankind,  the  vanity.  He 
dropped  besides  (I  must  suppose  un- 
consciously) into  a  manner  that  was  not 
only  familiar  but  even  friendly ;  and 
this,  on  the  part  of  one  who  had  so  long 
detested  me,  I  found  the  more  insidi- 
ous. He  went  little  abroad  ;  sometimes 
even  refusing  invitations.  "No,"  he 
woidd  say,  "what  do  I  care  for  these 
thick-headed  bonnet-lairds  ?  I  will  stay 
at  home,  Mackellar  ;  and  we  shall  share 
a  bottle  quietly  and  have  one  of  om* 
good  talks."  And  indeed  meal-time  at 
Durrisdeer  must  have  been  a  delight  to 
anyone,  by  reason  of  the  brilliancy  of 
the  discourse.  He  would  often  express 
wonder  at  his  former  indifference  to  my 
society.  "  But  you  see,"  he  woiild  add, 
"  we  were  upon  opposite  sides,  and  so 
we  are  to-day.  But  let  us  never  speak 
of  that.     I  would  think  much  less   of 
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you,  if  you  were  not  stanch  to  yoiu' 
employer."  You  are  to  consider,  he 
seemed  to  me  quite  impotent  for  any 
evil  ;  and  how  it  is  a  most  engaging 
form  of  flattery  when  (after  man}'  years) 
tardy  justice  is  done  to  a  man's  charac- 
ter and  parts.  But  I  have  no  thought 
to  excuse  myself.  I  was  to  blame  ;  I  let 
him  cajole  me  ;  and,  in  short,  I  think 
the  watch-dog  was  going  sound  asleep, 
when  he  was  suddenly  aroused. 

I  should  say  the  Indian  was  continu- 
ally travelling  to  and  fro  in  the  house. 
He  never  spoke,  save  in  his  own  dialect 
and  with  the  Master  ;  walked  without 
sound ;  and  was  always  turning  up 
where  you  would  least  expect  him,  fall- 
en into  a  deep  abstraction,  from  which 
he  would  start  (upon  your  coming)  to 
mock  you  ^vith  one  of  his  grovelling 
obeisances.  He  seemed  so  quiet,  so 
frail,  and  so  wrapped  in  his  own  fancies, 
that  I  came  to  pass  him  over  without 
much  regard,  or  even  to  pity  him  for  a 
harmless  exile  fi'om  his  country.  And 
yet  without  doubt  the  creature  was  still 
eaves-dropping  ;  and  without  doubt  it 
was  through  his  stealth  and  my  security 
that  our  secret  reached  the  Master. 

It  was  one  very  wild  night,  after  sup- 
per, and  when  we  had  been  making 
more  than  usually  merry,  that  the  blow 
fell  on  me. 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,"  says  the  Mas- 
ter, "  but  we  should  do  better  to  be 
buckling  our  vaHse." 

"Why  so  ?  "  I  cried.  "  Are  you  leav- 
ing?" 

"  We  are  all  leaving  to-morrow  in  the 
morning,"  said  he.  "  For  the  port  of 
Glascow  first;  thence  for  the  province 
of  New  York." 

I  suppose  I  must  have  groaned  aloud. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  boasted  :  I 
said  a  week,  and  it  has  taken  me  near 
twenty  days.  But  never  mioid  :  I  shall 
make  it  up  ;  I  will  go  the  faster." 

"Have  you  the  money  for  this  voy- 
age ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Dear  and  ingenuous  personage,  I 
have,"  said  he.  "  Blame  me,  if  you 
choose,  for  my  duplicity  ;  but  while  I 
have  been  wringing  shillings  from  my 
daddy,  I  had  a  stock  of  my  own  put  by 
against  a  rainy  day.  You  will  pay  for 
youi-  own  passage,  if  you  choose  to  ac- 
company us  on  om-  flank  march  ;  I  have 


enough  for  Secundra  and  myself,  but 
not  more  :  enough  to  be  dangerous,  not 
enough  to  be  generous.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  outside  seat  upon  the  chaise 
which  I  will  let  you  have  upon  a  moder- 
ate commutation  ;  so  that  the  whole 
menagerie  can  go  together,  the  house- 
dog, the  monkey,  and  the  tiger." 

"I  go  with  you,"  said  I. 

"  I  count  upon  it,"  said  the  Master. 
"  You  have  seen  me  foiled,  I  mean  you 
shall  see  me  victorious.  To  gain  that,  I 
will  risk  wetting  you  Hke  a  sop  in  this 
wild  weather." 

"And  at  least,"  I  added,  "you  know 
very  well  you  could  not  throw  me  o£f." 

"  Not  easily,"  said  he.  "  You  put 
your  finger  on  the  point  with  your 
usual  excellent  good  sense.  I  never 
fight  with  the  inevitable." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to 
you,"  said  I. 

"  Believe  me,  perfectly,"  said  he. 

"  And  yet  if  you  would  give  me  time, 
I  could  write — "  I  began. 

"  And  what  would  be  my  Lord  Durris- 
deer's  answer  ?  "  asks  he. 

"  Ay,"  said  I,  "  that  is  the  rub," 

"  And  at  any  rate,  how  much  more 
expeditious  that  I  should  go  myself ! " 
says  he.  "  But  aU  this  is  quite  a  waste 
of  breath.  At  seven  to-morrow  the 
chaise  will  be  at  the  door.  For  I  start 
from  the  door,  Mackellar  ;  I  do  not 
skulk  through  woods  and  take  my  chaise 
upon  the  wayside — shall  we  say,  at 
Eagles  ?  " 

My  mind  was  now  thoroughly  made 
up.  "Can  you  spare  me  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  St.  Bride's  ?  "  said  I.  "  I  have 
a  little  necessary  business  with  Carlyle." 

"An  hour,  if  you  prefer,"  said  he. 
"I  do  not  seek  to  deny  that  the  money 
for  your  seat  is  an  object  to  me  ;  and 
you  could  always  get  the  first  to  Glas- 
cow with  saddle-horses." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  never  thought  to 
leave  old  Scotland." 

"  It  will  brisken  you  up,"  says  he. 

"  This  will  be  an  ill  journey  for  some 
one,"  I  said.  "I  think,  sir,  for  you. 
Something  speaks  in  my  bosom  ;  and  so 
much  it  says  plain.  That  this  is  an  ill- 
omened  journey." 

"  If  you  take  to  prophecy,"  says  he, 
"listen  to  that." 

There  came  up  a  violent  squall  off  the 
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open  Solway,  and  the  rain  was  dashed 
on  the  great  windows. 

"  Do  ye  ken  what  that  bodes,  war- 
lock," said  he,  in  a  broad  accent ;  "  that 
there'll  be  a  man  MackeUar  unco  sick  at 
sea." 

When  I  got  to  my  chamber,  I  sat 
there  vmder  a  painful  excitation,  heark- 
ening to  the  tiirmoil  of  the  gale  which 
struck  full  upon  that  gable  of  the  house. 
What  with  the  pressure  on  my  spii'its, 
the  eldritch  cries  of  the  wind  among  the 
turret  tops,  and  the  perpetual  trepida- 
tion of   the  masoned  house,  sleep  fled 


my  eyelids  utterly.  I  sat  by  my  taper, 
looking  on  the  black  panes  of  the  win- 
dow where  the  storm  appeared  continu- 
ally on  the  point  of  bursting  in  its  en- 
trance ;  and  upon  that  empty  field  I  be- 
held a  perspective  of  consequences  that 
made  the  hair  to  rise  upon  my  scalp. 
The  child  corrupted,  the  home  broken 
up,  my  master  dead  or  worse  than  dead, 
my  mistress  plvmged  in  desolation,  all 
these  I  saw  before  me  painted  bright- 
ly on  the  darkness  ;  and  the  outcry  of 
the  wind  appeared  to  mock  at  my  in- 
action. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Yes,  "leave  us  our  illusions."     Day  is  spent, 

And  the  night  darkens  upon  anxious  eyes 
While  to  and  fro  we  wander,  impotent 

To  find  our  way  out  from  a  house  of  lies. 
We  followed  with  the  learned  and  the  wise. 

While  yet  the  morning  was  ;  and  were  content, 
Seeking  the  truth  (which  still  your  wisdom  flies). 

To  chmb  from  cliff  to  hollow  where  they  went. 


But  oh,  what  gain  in  all  otu'  joui'neyings  ? 

For  who  can  tell  us,  now  the  day  declines. 
Where,  in  this  tangle  of  uncertain  things 

The  kindly  light  that  leads  us  homeward,  shines  ? 
Or  what  to  answer  when  His  face  we  see 

Who  called  us  at  the  outset — FoUow  Me  ! 


